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VV AITTIER MACHINE CoO., [0OMts FILTERS. ft YNT 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - Boston. 





) ae VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


51 WeEsT 24TH ST., NEW York 











A® CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


[ASSACHUSE TTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
@SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, ‘ 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HY RVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other School: 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admittec 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For iaformation address, 
President W. O. THuompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 





MEDFORD, MASS. 





TUF TS COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 


The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers to the student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
TheiEngineering Department 

There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— ’ 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemicai Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 





NEW YORK. 
THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply. to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New York City. 























































BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(JM VERSITY OF PENNS YIL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Four-YEAR CoursE (Degree B.S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree WM. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL CouRSE (Certificate). 


College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIvIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 


Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 





“ THe AMERICAN VIGNOLA”"” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY 
WitiraM R. WarRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12” Price, $3.00 


Rain, Hail and Storm 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 








59 Market St., Chicago 


beating against a front door will soon cause it to become 
white and weather-beaten unless the woodwork 1s protected 


, Spar Coating 


A perfect finish for exterior woodwork. For booklet write 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 









PUBLISHERS 





ROPER TC. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
'189th-140th Sts.:— Locust Ave. and East River 


Established!1830. New Yor«e 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write to the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oF rtunity to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
an of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectura! journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 











Bye ACERS METAL 
CEILINGS 


Best From Every 
Standpoint 


They are most perfect in architectural 
style, adaptable to any kind of structure; 
they are everlasting, economical, more decora- 
tive than others; easier to put up and our 
variety of designs is larger and better than of 
all other manufacturers combined. 

Our ceiling catalogue is free. Send for it. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


ree ae Roofing, Siding, Fireproofing 

New York, 210 E. 23d St.; Boston, 176 Federal 

St.; P. hilade —_ 1215 Filbert St.: St. Louis, 
624 ain St. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 





Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


33 40 Francs. :: 





Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 




















VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 














T# H. B. SMITH CO. tats 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 
Estasuisuep 1853. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SAAS MASA ASSESS 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCR 
PHILADELPHIA. 








qf «* Taylor Old Style’’ 
roofing tin were not the 
best, nobody would say 
‘as good as ‘Taylor Old 
Style.’”’ 


N. & G. TayLor Co. 
Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established nearly 40 Years 


« Lee 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the haat six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 





BOOKS: 


“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates : 13/7 x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 














Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
WORKS 


and 


Twelve Issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 
for $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 
211 Tremont St., Boston 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAmENTS, 
eg CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postuge. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 




















Woman's Exquisite Caste 


prompts her to select 


HINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. They are very 
light and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 
limited floor space. 

2 Write for Catalogue No. 5 








Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Topographical Index of Advertisers. 


[Fer pagmation, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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“Topical Architecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years. ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


15.00 ‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
le Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 


\itatian from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NorTE :—“‘ Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be — 
had only in book form. j 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. =€©6 OK ONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
‘ ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
WItarD L, CANPER.\ yigrg, GPO, 7 Maxson, Genisup, THE OKONITE CoO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


W. H. Hoparns, Sec’y. 
Established 1844 


DIXON'S XN 
sitea-Grapnte) Ip \F\ NN Peerless 
PAINT | | 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, Ne. Mortar Colors 























Black, Red, Brown, Buff 




















7 
4 z 
4 - WATER.. » | Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
‘ RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR { Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 
: 
7 PUMPING ENGINES { They are the original colors manufactured, and 
| are the brightest and most durable 
4 If water is required for household use, lawns, 4 
= flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 7 
4 will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. q 
P No danger, as from steam. No complication, SAMUEL H FRENCH & CO 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 7 e e 
4 peepee ee . Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” q 
42 on application. PHILAD PHIA 
q= . RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. { EL 
4 35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
4 239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia " 
. 
4 





692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba és 
SRR rt | petition EVENS wie 
mien RED PAINT 
MIXED 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


: | = 417A MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers, Sample and prices on request 














U 


“Ie Gtazep six } | | J 
by FIRE PROOF | i K. 
") WIREGLASS N < 


Se 








QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL. BROS, CO., 1014 9th &t. 

. Council Bluffs, lowa. 
3 KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 
< St., Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 











THE 


Steel Concrete 
Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
FOURPENCE walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
WEEKLY TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
— 15-25 Whitehall St., New York 
For 50 Years the Leading Architectural and Building Trades’ Journal 

LARCEST CIRCULATION. BEST ILLUSTRATIONS RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’l Mgr. 

SHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


Annual Subscription to United States , : 
including postage $6.25 Or £1 6S. The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS. Specimen Copy free on receipt of postcard. Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


STRAND NEWSPAPER COMPANY. UIMITED, CLEMENT'S HOUSE Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 


STRAND, LONDON, VW. C., ENGLAND BALTIMORE, MD. 
Telephone Connections 

















James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


detetiaan Metal Skylights 


e " - 1 Wi d =~ gp ao will not ay =. ong or 

W urn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
Fire Retarding Ire G ass Indows our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash E. VAN NOORDEN CoO. 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Ki SAMSON SPOT..CORD.. 


williwear at least 3 times.longerithanichain 
Send for tests 


SAMSON CORDACE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 













2: eS = 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 














CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


No heavy weights. No 





ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 





NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EOWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 











Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


SIRON BRONZE 4X0 BRASS 3 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 














Borden and Review Aves. 


FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BRoaDWAyY - - a NEw Yorx, 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 


ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 


A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 


Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Boston Office, 19 Pearl Street 














*CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Besigned, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - -= = New York City. 

















Butcher’s 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 

SS Not brittle; will neither 


Sree @A4 scratch nor deface like she1- 
lac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
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‘yy FEW weeks ago the newspapers, in their Washington cor- 
Hi respondence, gave their readers to understand that the 

Senate had indulged in a rather piquant discussion of 
the value of architects as compared with the magnitude of their 
professional fees; but the correspondents managed to convey 
the idea that it was merely the dyspeptic outpourings of one or 
two Senators, who did not happen to approve of the White 
House alterations. The debate, however —it really reached 
the dignity of a debate— was a general and prolonged one, 
and as it seems to us one of a peculiarly revealing kind, we 
have thought it worth while to give it in extenso, since practi- 
cally very few architects ever see a copy of the Congressional 
Record. We call it “revealing,” since it shows that even yet, 
and as now constituted, the Senate is willing to give serious 
consideration to matters which have no political bearing. It 
shows, too, how little comprehension the Senators— most of 
whom really are educated and enlightened gentlemen — have 
of what the scheme for the improvement of Washington really 
means, although in a sense it is a Senate measure. Incident- 
ally, too, it reveals the fact that architects are wrong in think- 
ing that they have, through years of painstaking effort, brought 
the Senate at least to understand just what it is that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects stands for, and why and how the 
successful operating of the Tarsney Act is doing so much to 
improve the architectural interest of our public buildings. The 
attitude of the junior Senator for Massachusetts is not a revela- 
tion —to us, at least —for a good many years ago we wrote to 
him entreating him to take time by the forelock and bring in 
a bill, at a time before any one had begun to think about the 
White House, making it certain that, when the time should 
come, that structure should be properly restored, but neither 
enlarged nor replaced. ‘The sense of Mr. Lodge’s reply to our 
suggestion was, that the matter was too trivial to deserve his 
attention. It is also revealing to find that the Senator who 
had the clearest perception of the value and usefulness of archi- 
tects represented not Massachusetts, nor New York, nor even 
Ohio, but the State of Nevada, of which the entire population 
is about equal to that of a second-class city. 





O our way of thinking, crowner’s quest has, in a way, been 
vindicated, when we come to comparing the findings of 
the coroner’s jury on the Hotel Darlington disaster with 

the presentment of the Grand Jury, which has just concluded 
its separate investigation into the same affair. Ordinarily 
speaking, the presentment of a grand jury, whose membership 
is always made up of men of understanding and substance who 
have proved their worth on petit juries, is more worthy of con- 
fidence and respect than a coroner’s jury’s findings. But in this 
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case the disaster was of so unusual a character that the panel 
from which the coroner’s jury was drawn was a picked 
panel and included only architects, builders and real-estate 
men, experts, that is, in just such a question as was to come 
before them. How the Grand Jury was constituted we do not 
know, but assume that it was merely the ordinary miscellane- 
ous gathering of intelligent men, but not experts in building 
matters. The coroner’s jury found guilty of criminal careless- 
ness the managing officer of the soz disant realty company, and 
the contractors for the ironwork. The Grand Jury indicts the 
managing official; but as to the iron contractors says that one of 
the partners had nothing to do with the job, he being only the 
financial partner, while the other partner escapes because “his 
ignorance is so great and his intelligence so limited as to render 
him practically incapable of appreciating the responsibility of 
his undertaking!” By this token, why may not every person 
ignorant and of limited intelligence escape criminal indictment 
for offenses which he is “incapable of appreciating”? On the 
other hand it censures, with much severity, the Building De- 
partment, for not discovering that the plans approved by it were 
not being used, and recommends the immediate discharge of 
the inspector in whose territory the work was being done; and 
this severity is shown in face of proof that more new work was 
going on in that territory than any one man could efficiently 
look after. To its presentment the Grand Jury adds several 
recommendations, to one of which most architects will heartily 
agree. To its recommendation that the law should prohibit the 
erection of an iron or steel building except under the super 
vision of the original architect, or of an expert in such con 
struction licensed by the city of New York, it adds these 
words: “and we deprecate the practice of some architects in 
selling their plans without supervision.” This forms an inter- 
esting commentary on Senator Hale’s attitude, as developed in 
the recent discussion in the Senate, which will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


spectors employed by the Building Department be required 

to be competent engineers of experience who shall receive 
adequate compensation,” and this recommendation is empha- 
sized by the declaration, elsewhere in its report, that the com- 
pensation allowed the present inspectors is insufficient to secure 
men of the requisite intelligence and capacity for the work. 
This recommendation, if given effect, would practically bring 
into being the district-surveyor system, which, as we have fre- 
quently urged, New York would do well to copy from London, 
where it has been in successful operation for many years. With 
competent district-surveyors overlooking the work of licensed 
builders, carrying out buildings under the supervision of the 
designing architect, such disasters as that under examination 
would be a physical impossibility. ‘The recommendation that 
the Superintendent of Buildings be given power to summarily 
stop work on any building, when in his judgment the continu- 
ance of the work would endanger public safety, is of more 
doubtful wisdom. In the first place, people have almost daily 
evidence that private individuals can secure temporary injunc- 
tions, all that would in most cases be needed, with the loss of 
very few hours of time, and, of course, a city official could 
secure action even more expeditiously. Moreover, we do not 
feel at all sure that the Superintendent of Buildings does 
not essentially already have the power to stop building opera- 
tions. Since the Darlington accident we have noted in the 
papers accounts of more than one building operation brought to 
a standstill by official action under existing laws. ‘The defense 
of his non-interference made — to a reporter, only — by the 
censured inspector just after the accident seems significant. 
He is reported to have said the reason he did not at once stop 
further work on the building was the fear that the builder 
could prove the work actually was safe and then would be in a 
position to sue him personally for damages, and he was too 
poor a man to take that risk ! 


Fr weccers its other recommendations is one that the “ in- 


HERE is something in this point of view that deserves con- 
y! sideration, since self-preservation is one of Nature’s laws. 
Of course, a building-inspector ought to be sure enough of 
himself and of his real knowledge not to make a diagnosis that 
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might be dangerous for a saving man, and he ought to be a man 
of enough grit and determination to assume the risk unflinch- 
ingly in all cases where he felt that there was a probability of 
danger to the public. But it takes men of wider knowledge, 
quicker perception and greater training than the ordinary build- 
ing-inspector can fairly be expected to have, to grapple promptly 
with the many new problems that are presented to him in the 
course of a week’s work nowadays. ‘There is a deal of unfair- 
ness in the public outery against inspectors and building officials 
at headquarters. The only real safeguard the public has is the 
character of the men who actually do the work. If work known 
to issue from the offices of architects who were known to do 
good work and had always in their employ engineers and cal- 
culators of high ability had to be subjected to the same search- 
ing scrutiny that should be, and often is, given to work submitted 
by speculating builders, the officials in the building departments 
would be so far behind in their work that the newspapers would 
not be big enough to hold the letters of complaint from the 
business men whose welfare is wrapped up in the success of a 
building season. It is easy enough for a reporter to fling 
a sneer, or a grand jury to formulate a “recommendation,” but 
neither of them realizes the time that would be needed to give 
that thorough inspection they think they have a right to expect 
to even a single large building nowadays, much less to all the 
work going on in a single inspector’s district. And as little do 
they realize how quickly, in these days of rapid building, blem- 
ishes and fraudulent work can be covered in out of sight. 





) HE thought that occurred to us, that something might be 
| done to lessen the dangers to which building mechanics 

are exposed, by compelling building inspectors to notify 
each of them in cases where a “violation” were placed on the 
structure, bas presented itself in another form to Mr. Alexander 
D. Duff which he has communicated to the New York Evening 
Post. Mr. Duff suggests that life-insurance companies might 
issue, at specially favorable rates, accident and life-insurance 
policies to building mechanics, each containing a clause bring- 
ing about the automatic cancellation of the policy if the work- 
man met with death or disaster while employed on a building 
in the erection of which the ordinances of the Building Depart- 
ment had been violated. Mr. Duff argues that many, perhaps 
most, mechanics would take out such policies, and their natural 
desire to prevent the waste of premiums already paid, to say 
the least, would cause them to work only for contractors who 
would observe the law and that, consequently, the jerry- 
builders being unable to hire workmen, there would be no 
more bad buildings. We fear that the suggestion is a little 
too altruistic for successful workaday operation. 





OW far it is justifiable for a community to nullify, for its 
own advantage, the forethought and shrewdness of an in- 
dividual properly exercised for his personal advantage is a 

question over which a good deal of casuistical argumentation 
might be expended. When the two interests come to a direct 
issue, the individual’s usually has to go to the wall, although 
in such cases he generally gets equitable satisfaction, unless it 
can be shown that he secured his rights with the real intention 
of “holding-up the public. A curious case where intended 
piracy may be involved has just come to light in New York, 
where a bill has just been introduced in the Assembly repeal- 
ing the charter of the New York and Brooklyn Tunnel Com- 
pany, a corporation, nine hundred and thirty of whose thousand 
shares are owned by one man. ‘This individual, then, by virtue 
of the corporation’s charter rights, which were secured in 1895, 
is ina position to block the building of all of the proposed East 
River tunnels during the next nine hundred and ninety years, 
provided he complies with the terms of his franchise, which he 
must have done up to this time, else there would be no need of 
repealing it by the proposed legislative action. The ground 


for apprehending that piracy and not legitimate rapid-transit., 


enterprise was the real object of this long-sighted and long- 
lived franchise, lies in its similarity to another franchise granted 
under cognate conditions, but for bridging the East River, 
which enabled the stockholders to prevent the building of any 
of the three new East River bridges until they had been bought 
off, at the time of building the. Williamsburg Bridge, by a pay- 
ment on behalf of the city of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. If the Tunnel Company can establish its bona fides, 
it should be dealt with equitably by the city and the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad; but if it fails in this, it is likely to secure 


through the courts but the most shadowy of relief for the abro- 
gation of its charter. 





T is a misfortune that any delays should be placed in the 
way of connecting Long Island and Manhattan Island by 
tunnels, now that the authorities are fairly convinced of their 

practical desirability, and this delay is all the more regrettal)|+, 
seeing the fumbling that is going on over the Manhattan Bric ve 
plans. It seems to be finally decided that Mr. Lindenth:’s 
eye-bar scheme is definitely shelved, and the new bridge is to 
be entrusted to the mercies of the Roeblings who showed su:h 
disregard of the conditions of the contract in the matter of 
the Williamsburg bridge. It is also unfortunate that, with te 
downfall of Mr. Lindenthal’s scheme, is involved the loss to 
the city of Mr. Hornbostel’s skilful treatment of the piers aid 
approaches of the proposed bridge. That his services were not 
retained by the new Commissioner, Mr. Best, may have becn 
owing to his loyalty to his former chief. But his work has not 
altogether gone for naught, since it seems to have proved ‘to 
the authorities that there were very real advantages in having 
the approaches and so on designed by some one with other 
than an engineering training, and people interested in the “ city 
beautiful”? movement, which is now so much talked about, have 
learned with real satisfaction that Mr. Best is to entrust this 
portion of the work to Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, whose 
interest in this problem will be increased through the feeling 
that they must surpass, if they can, the standard set by Mr. 
Hornbostel’s design. 





T is with a good deal of foreboding that we learn that, under 
I the will of the late Francis Boott, the well kuown musician 

and musical critic, a statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson is to 
be presented to Harvard College, and the fact that the word 
college is used and not the less familiar word university sug- 
gests that the clause at least is an old one, and Mr. Boott’s 
intention one of long standing. If the bequest is to lead to thie 
immortalization in bronze or marble of one more long-skirted 
frock-coat, others besides ourselves will regret it, and will wish 
that the money had been left for a memorial or monument, 
which might have been interpreted in a spirit of spiritual and 
artistic idealization wholly in harmony with the life and char- 
acter of Mr. Emerson, without forcing eye or mind to recall 
his somewhat awkward manner of holding himself and the 
unbecoming garb in which men of his time and occupation 
habitually garbed themselves. No better subject for a medal- 
lion portrait could be found than Mr. Emerson’s refined face 
with its tender lines and gentle expression, and, as the face is 
surely a clearer index of mind and soul than is black broad- 
cloth cut in an ungainly fashion, it would be vastly more satis- 
factory to posterity to have a medallion portrait incorporated 
in a memorial design, with or without symbolic sculptured 
accessories, than a full figure, as good even as that which Mr. 
Frank Duveneck is likely to produce. One could forget frock- 
coat and trousers when seeing Mr. Emerson in the flesh, but it 
is not likely that they can be so handled by a sculptor as to be 
overlooked, while there is a possibility that Harvard might 
find itself endowed with another such sartorial horror as the 
“Seward” in Madison Square, New York. About this latter 
statue a tale has just come to light: it is said that the sculptor, 
Randolph Rogers, saved himself time, trouble and expense 
when filling his commission by simply modelling a head of Mr. 
Seward, and for the body utilizing the model from which had 
been cast the statue of Abraham Lincoln, now in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. 





J OO late to make the desired change in our last issue, we 
| received a telegram stating that the Society of Beaux-Arts 

Architects had advanced the age limit within which en- 
trance to its travelling-scholarship competitions might be had, 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight years. 





E hope that the officials of the Forestry Division of the 
\ Department of Agriculture bave been making exact 

record of the state of the forest covering of the water- 
shed in those places whence have come reports of devastating 
floods and freshets, which, as we surmised would be the case, 
are proving of unusual severity. As Michigan papers have been 
reporting much damage, it seems not unlikely that punishment 
is now being visited upon that State for the reckless way in 
which it has been denuded of trees by the speculating lumber- 
man. 
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A Senatorial Appreciation of the Architectural Profession. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
mendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. In section 3, on page 


line 5, after the word “architects,” it 
proposed to strike out the word “to” 
id insert “the successful architect shall 

eceive compensation in full at a rate not 

<ceeding 244 per cent of the total cost of 

id building and shall also;” so that if 
mended it will read: 

If they shall invite plans by compe- 
ition among architects, the successful 
architect shall receive compensation in 
full at a rate not exceeding 2 per 
cent of the total cost of said building, 
and shall also pay to the persons sub- 
mitting the two sets of plans next in 
order of merit to those selected such 
sums as, in their judgment, shall be 
proper compensation for their prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, this is an- 
ther instance which shows the danger of 
proceeding too hurriedly in these matters. 
We have been already caught in the pro- 
vision for the buildings at Annapolis, 
where contracts were made at percentages 
with an architect, who is going to get $400,- 
000 out of our funds for his work, and if 
this bill— 

Mr. Fairbanks rose. 

Mr. Hale. If the Senator who has 
charge of the bill, and who is a conservative 
legislator, will allow me, he has provided 
here a bill which gives Congress no op- 
portunity to regulate vicious practices at- 
tending the construction of public build- 
ings. 

Mr. Fairbanks. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator, as an old and experienced 
legislator, if the bill in this respect differs 
from other similar bills whose passage the 
Senator has secured? 

Mr. Hale. That is just what I have 
said, Mr. President. We have learned by 
experience. ‘This leaves open the same 
thing that we have been caught in before, 
and, having learned by experience, we 
ought to apply a remedy. 

I have a little instance here. We ap- 
propriated, in just such a way as this bill 
provides, for a large increase to the insane 


asylum across the river—St. Elizabeth’s. 
We provided that such property should 
be taken; that the commission or the 


superintendent of the buildings should go 
on, just as was done at Annapolis, and 
make his contracts and we would appro- 
priate the money. ‘This is a sample of 
what is done under the kind of legislation 
we have had before. 

I will say to the Senator I accept 
my part of the responsibility. I have been 
delinquent heretofore, and all of us have 
been. Not with my consent will we go 
into such an enormous project as this—for 
this is to be the biggest Department build- 
ing that we have in Washington — until 
we have guarded and kept out these vicious 
attendants upon the construction of our 
public buildings. 

Mr. Gallinger. The Senator yields to me 
to modify my amendment. 

Mr. Hale. Yes. The Senator is work- 
ing in the right direction. 

Mr. Gallinger. I desire to modify my 
amendment so that it shall read: 

“The successful architect shall re- 
ceive compensation in full for plans and 
superintendence—” 


Mr. Platt of Connecticut. “And specifi- 


cations. 

Mr. Cullom. Yes; ‘‘specifications’ 
should be inserted. 

Mr. Gallinger. Then I will say “for 
plans, specifications, and superintendence. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations, in the case to 


[Extract from the Congressional Record of February 29, 1904.) 


which I have alluded, had a suspicion of 
what was going on. I had, having been 
caught at Annapolis, and we sent for in- 
formation. 

Mr. Fairbanks. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. Hale. Yes. 

Mr. Fairbanks. Under whose 
was the work done at Annapolis? 

Mr. Hale. The general control and 
overlooking of it was done by the Super- 
intendent down there. It was all done by 
act of Congress. We did not tie it up. 

Mr. Fairbanks. ‘This bill provides for a 
committee that can tie it up. 

Mr. Hale. I want to see that the com- 
mittee does tie it up. Heretofore we have 
lodged this discretion elsewhere, and now 
this is what happened in one case, as it 
has been developed in a little investigation. 
[ would go farther than the Senator from 
New Hampshire about this matter of archi- 
tects and everything else in relation to it. 

“T inclose herewith a statement of 
payments made to Shepley, Rutan & 

Coolidge, architects, for plans and com- 

mission on extension of hospital. 

These payments do not include travel- 

ing expenses and fees for time lost in 

traveling. 

All of which the architects charged for. 
Here is a sample of what they have got 
out of that appropriation: 

for 


“Shepley, Rutan & 
plans, $9,000. 

The whole appropriation was something 
like five or six hundred thousand dollars, 
I think. 

“For plans, $9,000. 

“Two and a half per cent on contract, 

$13,750.” 

That is bad enough, but in addition, fol- 
lowing that, is 21%4 per cent on every pay- 
ment that was made by appropriation from 
Congress. First they charged for plans, 
then a percentage on the contract, and then 
a percentage on every payment under the 
contract, and for what an individual could 
easily have had done for $10,000 they have 
already received $44,036.54. 

Mr. Gallinger. 
propriation. 

Mr. Hale. Yes; and they are _ not 
through by any means. They came for 
some additional items, and the Committee 
on Appropriations struck them out. 

Mr. Bacon. I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that under the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire the compensation for the archi- 
tect in this case will be $125,000. 

Mr. Gallinger. 

Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Hale. 


charge 


Coolidge, 


Ten per cent of the ap- 


Precisely that. 

That is a very large sum. 

I should say so. 

Now, let me say about archi- 


tects, Mr. President, that all this has 
come in within a few years. We have a 
large establishment in the Treasury De- 


partment which is nothing but an archi- 
tect’s establishment. We have there a large 
force of draughtsmen and everything else 
that is in a private architect’s office, and 
this year we have given them additional 
room and are to give them additional 
clerks. Up to a few years ago no outside 
private architect was allowed to intrude 
himself and make these heavy charges. It 
was all done by the bureau which we have 
established for this very purpose, and they 
ought to do it. There is not any reason 
in the world why they should not, except 
the practice. The architect is intrusive. 
He says, “You can not get a good build- 
ing without me.” Four years ago a com- 
mission was appointed, rather unwarily, 
and paid out of the contingent fund, and 
we knew nothing about it. It had practical- 
ly at its head one of these fashionable arch- 


itects from New York, and they traversed 
Europe, broad and large, and they came 
in with a proposition for improving this 
city which involved over $200,000,000. 

Mr. Cockrell. 
plan? 

Mr. Hale. This bill selects certain lots 
that that commission provided in the resi- 
dential part of the city, where the land is 
the highest and where the owners of the 
property protest against being driven off. 
But that is the architect’s plan. The archi 
tect but one thing. He lives in a 
lofty domain. All that he considers that 
the Government is running for is to adopt 
his great projects. 

Mr. Cockrell. Is he the man who built 
that magnificent office for the President? 

Mr. Hale. He is the man; and I never 
have been able to find out— 

Mr. Cockrell. That is a second-class 
lawyer's office all over the country, if it is 
as good as that. 

Mr. Hale. We tried to provide’ in. the 
hill so that we could have there a respect- 
able building, and to have it built so that 
it could have an additional story put on it, 
but the architect was bent at that time. 
The Senator from Indiana in the last Con- 
gress, my recollection is, although we have 
many things on our minds from his com- 
mittee, reported a project for a building 
on this same lot, and provided that the 
executive offices should be put in it. Is 
not that so, may | ask the Senator? 

Mr. Fairbanks. 
was done at the 
department. 

Mr. Hale. It was done. I do not know 
what the department requested. I know 
the President receded trom that; that he 
did not want it. 

Mr. Fairbanks. The Senate was advised 
fully about it at the time. 


Is not this a part of that 


sees 


That was done, and it 
request of the executive 


Mr. Hale. Yes. 
Mr. Bacon. At the request of the ex 
ecutive department the bill to provide for 


executive offices was afterwards amended 
by eliminating that feature, and a different 
provision was made by the Committee on 
Appropriations for the present very elabo- 
rate and commodious quarters of the ex- 
ecutive office. 

Mr. Hale. I was not finding fault with 
the Senator. Only it was a part of the 
scheme to build this enormous building. 

This building, which it is said will cost 
$5,000,000, will cost $12,000,000. It will be 
the largest building in all Washington. 
It will have three Departments in it, an 
experiment which never has come out well. 

We made the State, War and Navy 
Building for three Departments, and it has 
got so now that it has not room enough to 
answer to the wants of the War Depart- 
ment alone. I do not myself want to see 
these over-big buildings. I would rather 
have a good, reasonable building for the 
Department of Justice put in a_ proper 
place where land can be bought cheaply, 
but the plan of this New York architect 
involved all this, involved taking all these 
squares and certain other squares down 
below, and a programme was laid out 
looking to the expenditure of $200,000,000. 

Now, the Senator from New Hampshire 
is acting in the right way, but he does not 
go far enough. 

I would have nothing done about these 
large buildings in a hurry. I would have 
a good commission appointed. I do not 
find fault with this commission, although 
most of them will be away. We have gen 
erally had a commission composed of such 
persons as the Architect of the Capitol, 
the Architect of the Treasury, and we have 
sometimes put on a very accomplished man, 
a very good business man, Mr. Bernard 
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Green, who superintended the Library. I 
would have a good commission (I will not 
have any contest with the Senator about 
who shall constitute it); I would provide 
that the commission in the recess shall 
examine into whatever tracts or squares 
we direct them to examine and report to 
us at the next session of Congress, six 
or eight months off, which soon goes away, 
what the different sections and locations 
can be bought for by the Government, so 
that we may know, as the Senator from 
South Dakota has suggested, what we are 
embarking on. 

Then I would also have it provided that 
no contract should be made with any archi- 
tect until the necessity for the same was 
reported to Congress and the rate fixed 
at which the architect should be employed, 
because I think it will be found that 
the architects of the Government—these 
three men whom we employ—will say, 
“We can build that building.” 

There rises off the eastward here a very 
noble and imposing structure that pleases 
the eye of the citizen and the visitor and 
the beholder. It was built for a sum less 
than the limit fixed by the act, and money 
was turned back into the Treasury. It 
was built without a dollar of percentage 
being paid to an outside architect. But 
Gen. Thomas L. Casey, who was an en- 
gineer and a man of experience and good 
taste conducted the whole business in addi- 
tion to his offices and services as an engi- 
neer officer, and the only thing outside that 
we paid, where we are paying $44,000 to an 
architect for this little addition to the in- 
sane asylum, was a little amount, I think, 
of some $17,000 to General Casey the archi- 
tect had not got in. 

Vr. Gallinger. I think the Senator has 
fallen into an error in regard to that. The 
original architects of the Congressional Li- 
brary were Smithmeyer & Pelz. They 
made the original plans, and while Gen- 
eral Casey departed somewhat from those 
plans, beyond a question, those architects 
were paid something, I do not know how 
much—the Senator from Maryland may 
remember—but a very considerable amount, 
and there is now pending a bill for addi- 
tional compensation to those architects. 

Mr. Hale. I was going to say, because 
that is a part of my statement, that when 
we came to build the building and erect 
the noble edifice and make it commodious 
and suitable for the public needs, we 
dropped every architect, and General Casey 
did it. If he wanted sketches and plans 
he paid for them, so many hundred dol- 
lars for little things at the time. 

We did have an old claim that an archi- 
tect set up for plans that he had made, and 
we paid him first, I guess, $30,000, and 
then $40,000, and then another bill which 
was worked through here. But when it 
came to the work, General Casey would 
have nothing to do with it, and that archi- 
tect was not allowed even, except so far 
as concerned the right of a citizen, to en- 
ter upon the premises and never had the 

slightest thing to do with it. General 
Casey went on and built this fine build- 
ing, as we have always until late years 
built buildings, and so for one I hope we 
will do in the future. 

We had this same kind of a question 
come up last year on another important 
matter, the building of a hall of records, 
and we provided in that act a clause shut- 
ting off architects and declaring that no 
contract should be made with any archi- 
tect that runs with the building. There 
is where they get in their charges. They 
charge for the plans, and then they have 
a contract that runs with the building, and 
they charge a percentage on the contract 
price and then on every payment. We 
provided that nothing of that kind should 
be done until it was reported to Congress. 
That is what we ought to do here. 

I have no feeling about the matter, but 
my attention has been called to it by the 
remarks of the Senator from North Da- 
kota and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and it brings up just what the situa- 
tion is, and I take it before this matter 
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passes from the Senate there will be a 
proposition submitted here by some Senator 
that we shall not hurry in this matter, 
but that the whole matter shall at the next 
session be laid before us, and we will 
know for what we can get lots in different 
places and know what propositions are 
made by architects, or we will find out that 
the architects that we have now are ample 
to do this work. 

Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, I am in 
full sympathy with the general proposition 
advanced by the Senator from Maine, and 
will support him in any reasonable amend- 
ment to the bill looking to the control of 
the architects’ fees. I have myself fre- 
quently called attention in the Senate and 
very many times in committee to the fact 
that we have a large bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department, the title of the chief be- 
ing Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department, and I have often wondered 
why it was that we did not place a man 
there with sufficient competency, if the 
present occupant does not possess it, to 
superintend the erection of all public build- 
ings. 

However, I rose more particularly— 

Mr. Cockrell. Will the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Gallinger. Certainly. 

Mr. Cockrell. Do we not intrust to him 
the eee of every public building in the 
whole United States outside of the city of 
Washington ? 

Mr. Gallinger. I have an impression that 
in recent years public buildings outside 
of Washington are being placed at the 
mercy of architects who are bidding upon 
them, and that he is not taking charge of 
all the public buildings outside the city of 
Washington. I think the Senator from 
Missouri will find that to be true if he in- 
vestigates the matter. 

Mr. Cockrell. Does he not make the 
plans, and all that, and simply select a 
superintendent to attend to it at places 
where he cannot be present? 

Mr. Gallinger. I will say this to the Sen- 
ator: We are going to build a little build- 
ing in New Hampshire. I think the appro- 
priation is $90,000; possibly a little less. 
It is in the second largest city in my State, 
and is to be for post-office purposes. Re- 
cent inquiry of the Supervising Architect 
as to when the construction of the building 
was to begin revealed this fact: The bill 
was passed at the last session, and nothing 
has been done apparently except the pur- 
chase of a site. He replied to me that the 
plans would soon be submitted by the Bos- 
ton architect, who had them in charge, and 
that as soon as those plans were received 
he would then take up the matter and push 
it along. So it is very evident that the 
plans of that little building, costing $90,- 
000, are in the hands of an architect in 
Boston, who is making those plans and re- 
ceiving compensation. 

Mr. Hale. While the Architect here has 
nominal and legal control of all buildings 
outside of Washington, under this prac- 
tice he is giving way to outside architects? 

Mr. Gallinger. Precisely. 

Mr. Tillman. The statement the Senator 
makes is rather a remarkable one, and I 
should like to know the whole matter con- 
cerning it. In other words, I should like 
to know under what authority and how 
it comes that the Surpervising Architect 
of the Treasury designates somebody in 
Boston to superintend a building in New 
Hampshire? Have you not some people 
in New Hampshire who are architects? 


Mr. Gallinger. He does not put the con- 
struction of the building in the hands of 
3oston parties, but he does put the mat- 
ter of plans in the hands of at least one 
Boston architect. Possibly he has had com- 
petition. I do not know. 

Mr. Tillman. Does he hire the Boston 
architect ? 

Mr. Gallinger. I assume that somebody 
pays the Boston architect. 





Mr. Tillman. I know; but under what 
rule of law or regulation of the Treasury 
Department does he pay this money in 
that way? If he is employed to do it 
here, and has all these clerks and draugh 
men and other assistants to prepare pl: 
for buildings, how ‘does he find the money 
to go off to Boston and hire somebody? 

Mr. Hopkins. My remembrance is that 
some years ago Congress provided by a»- 
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propriate legislation that, at the instance 
of a Senator or Representative having tie 
building especially in charge in his district 


or State, a local architect could be desi:- 
nated to draw the plans. I think in eve 
instance where an outside architect his 
prepared plans for a public building it 
has been at the request of the Senator froin 
the State or the Representative from the 
district wherein the building was to 
constructed. I think the present arch 
tect— 

Mr. Tillman. Will the Senator plea 
get that statute and let us examine it? | 
suppose he can find it. He knows the: 
is some such law, but I should like to kno 
it, because we have occasionally got a litt! 
appropriation for a public building down 
our way, and I am sure no local talent 
ever has had a chance to smell of it, mucli 
less to get any money. 

Mr. Gallinger. I would say in this con 
nection— 

Mr. Dryden. Is the Senator through? 


Mr. Gallinger. I am not through, but | 
will yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 


Mr. Dryden. I will wait until the Sena 
tor from New Hampshire gets through. 


Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, in re 
sponse to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois I will say to him that 
the public building at Nashua, N. H., is 
one of my pets, and I never have been 
consulted as to the matter of the archi- 
tect who is to be employed. Had I been, 
if it was to be taken out of the hands of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department, I certainly would have desig- 
nated an architect in New Hampshire, be- 
cause we have very competent ones. 

Mr. Fairbanks. The Senator from IIli- 
nois is entirely correct. Some years ago 
there was a bill passed known as _ the 
Tarsney Act—I am not able to put my 
hands on it at this moment—under which 
it was made competent for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to submit to competition 
among architects the preparation of plans 
for public buildings. It is within his dis- 
cretion. The Representatives from differ- 
eit districts in which buildings are to be 
built, or the Senators from the different 
States, have from time to time asked the 
Treasury Department to have plans pre- 
pared for their respective buildings under 
the Tarsney Act, taking it out of the direct 
control of the Supervising Architect. 

That law was passed, if the Senator will 
indulge me a moment further— because 
there was some dissatisfaction with the 
character of the work which was being 
done in the Treasury Department. I will 
say further that the Treasury Department 
has been very free in acting under the 
Tarsney Act where Senators or Repre- 
sentatives have requested it. 


Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, undoubt- 
edly this official has gone beyond that, be- 
cause I am entirely positive that no rep- 
resentative in either branch of Congress 
has made any request in regard to the New 
Hampshire building to which I have called 
attention. 

I rose more particularly, Mr. President, 
to say a word concerning the Congressional 
Library and a few words on the general 
proposition. General Casey was one of the 
most competent men who has ever been 
in the employ of the Government but he 
was an engineer and not an architect, and 
it is unfair to the very distinguished firm 
of architects who made those original 
plans to say that they were of no account 
and that an engineer went in and con- 
structed the building on plans of his own. 
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That isnot correct. The plans of Smith- 
meyer & Pelz were adopted to a very large 
extent, and General Casey made such 
changes in them as he thought wise, and 
beyond a question he did improve upon 
them in the construction of the building. 

In reference to the general proposition, 
Mr. President, my sole purpose is to keep 
this matter, to some extent, in the control 
of Congress. If this proposed building 
costs $5,000,000, and that certainly is the 
minimum cost, and if the architects get 
2% per cent for plans and specifications 
ind supervision, they will get $125,000; and 
t does seem to me that that is a very large 
rate of compensation. 


Mr. McCumber. Suppose in a building 
of this importance it is necessary or proper 
io get more than one architect to furnish 
plans and specifications for a beautiful 
building, such as we would take pride in 
and such as we ought to have in this city. 
Assuming that to.be the fact, is there not 
proper force in the Treasury Department, 
and cannot the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department take charge ot 
the construction of the building? Is it 
necessary to pay 2% per cent or any per 
cent to any architect who furnishes the 
plans? I understand the architect will get 
his pay for his plans to a sufficient amount. 
Is it necessary, therefore, for us to employ 
this same architect or any outside architect 
to supervise the construction of the build- 
ing? 

Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, as Kipling 
says, “that is another story. The archi- 
tect always does have some degree of 
supervision. That is true of every small 
building in the country. The Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury. will appoint a 
man who will have direct supervision, and 
he will be responsible for the construction 
of the building. Outside of Washington 
that man is always appointed in the city 
where the building is being constructed. 

I think it will do no harm to insert the 
word “supervision” in this amendment. 
Two and a half per cent is the rate that 
is allowed ordinarily to architects. Of 
course if we can dispense with architects 
entirely in the construction of this build- 
ing and all other buildings and put these 
matters in the hands of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, it is entirely 
agreeable to me, and I think that is the way 
we ought to do it, provided we have men of 
sufficient competency to do the work that 
is required. 

Mr. McCumber. If the architect is to 
receive 2%4 per cent upon the cost of the 
building, is that not paying him a premium 
to make the building cost as much as pos- 
sible? It has been intimated here that 
this building will cost us $12,000,000 be- 
fore we get through with it. Therefore 
the architect will receive double the 
amount, or a quarter of a million dollars, 
for his services in supervising the building 
alone. Is not that an exorbitant price? 


Mr. Gallinger. I take it that the charac- 
ter of the building will be in the hands 
of the commission. 

Mr. Fairbanks. There is no authority, 
so far as the record is concerned, for the 
statement of the Senator from Maine that 
it will cost $12,000,000. I call the attention 
of my honorable colleague upon the com- 
mittee to the fact that the evidence before 
the committee was that it would cost from 
five to six million dollars. 


Mr. Bacon. I desire to say to the Senator 
from Indiana that we on this side could 
not hear what he said, but that the records 
show that the present State, War and 
Navy Building cost over $16,000,000—$16,- 
500,000. 

Mr. Gallinger. I will say to the Senator 
from Georgia, the attention of the Senator 
from Indiana being diverted for the mo- 
ment, that the Senator from Indiana stated 
that the expectation is that this building 
will cost from five to six million dollars. 


Mr. Bacon. Yes; I do not know what 
the history of the State, War and Navy 
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Building was in that regard, but the possi- 


‘bility is that the anticipation was that it 


would not exceed that amount. But it in 
fact cost $16,500,000. I understand this 
building which is proposed to be erected 
will be a building equal in size to that 
building. 

Mr. Hale. It will be much larger. 

Mr. Fairbanks. The Senator from 
Georgia is in error in his information about 
the State, War and Navy Building. It 
cost $10,038,432. 

Mr. Bacon. I do not know from what 
source the information was obtained, but 
it has been reported to me by one who 
appears to have made an examination that 
the total cost of that building to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was $16,- 
500,000, which may include some items not 
embraced in the statement made by the 
Senator from Indiana. It may have some- 
thing to do with some other expenses. 

Mr. Fairbanks. The reports of the Gov- 
ernment, which are accessible to the Sena- 


‘tor, give the amount at the figure I have 


quoted. 

Mr. Lodge. I merely wish to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, although 
perhaps he has it there already, that the 
act approved February 20, 1893, provides 
for the competition of five architects. 

Mr. Gallinger. I have the act before 
me, and inasmuch as I raised this question 
I think I will read the act and let it go 
into the Recorp. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorised in his 
discretion to obtain plans, drawings, 
and specifications for the erection of 
public buildings for the United States, 
authorized by Congress to be erected 
under the supervision and direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
local supervision of the construction 
thereof by competition among archi- 
tects under such conditions as he may 
prescribe and to make payment for 
the services of the architect whose 
plan may be selected out of the appro- 
priations for the respective buildings: 
Provided, That not less than five ar- 
chitects shall be invited by the said 
Secretary to compete for the furnish- 
ing of such plans and specifications 
and the supervision of such construc- 
tion: And provided further, That the 
general supervision of the work shall 
continue in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Supervising Architect io be 
the representative of the Government 
in all matters connected with the erec- 
tion and completion of such buildings, 
the receipt of proposals, the award of 
contracts therefor, and the disburse- 
ment of moneys thereunder, and per- 
form all the duties that now pertain to 
his office, except the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for such 
buildings and the local supervision of 
the construction thereof, the said draw- 
ings and specifications, however, to be 
subject at all times to modification and 
change relating to plan or arrange- 
ment of building and selection of ma- 
terial therefor as may be directed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

That act was approved February 20, 1893. 

Now, Mr. President, I have only a ’single 
word further to say in this connection. I 
think we ought not to be in great haste to 
make provision for this very costly build- 
ing; and I think we ought to pause before 
we determine to place it especially upon 
those squares opposite the White House. I 
am very much impressed with the view 
which has been agitated in Congress and 
out of Congress, that we ought, in placing 
our public buildings, to put them on the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue, between 
Fifteenth street and the Botanical Gardens, 
and get rid of that unsightly portion of 
our city, erecting a succession of public 
buildings upon the south side of that ave- 
nue as the necessities of the Government 
may require. 
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Ihave hoped that that might be done, 
and I wish very much indeed that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana could see the propriety 
of eliminating from the bill all provisions 
relating to the site and providing specifical- 
ly that this building shall be put on the 
south side of the avenue. I know that the 
Park Commission suggested in their re- 
port that those blocks around that beauti- 
ful square might be utilized for the pur- 
pose of public buildings, but already there 
are fine and costly buildings there, private 
residences. Some of the people occupying 
them are entering’ earnest protests against 
being deprived of their homes, and I sym- 
pathize with them. One of them is con- 
nected with people in my own State, a wo- 
man, who feels that she can not give up 
her home, and yet she will have to do so 
if this building is authorized to be placed 
on that site. hat is all I care to say on 
that point now. 

As to the matter of the architects, my 
only desire is that if we have that pro- 
vision in the bill we shall limit it in some 
way. I became familiar with the instance 
the Senator from Maine has cited in look- 
ing over the construction of the buildings 
for the St. Elizabeth Asylum, finding, out 
of an appropriation of between $500,000 
and $600,000, that $47,000 had been paid to 
architects; and they are very common 
kind of buildings at that. There is not an 
architect in a town of 15,000 people in this 
country who could not have made the 
plans for those buildings. It did not re- 
quire any great skill, and yet we paid out 
8 per cent of the entire appropriation to 
architects to construct those buildings for 
the insane wards of the Government. 

I simply want to in some way limit this 
matter so that if we do make an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for this 
magnificent structure, wherever it may be 
located, we may not have to pay half a 
million dollars of that amount to the archi- 
tects who will make the plans. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain 
the Senate; and that is all I care to say at 
present on this question. 


Mr. Dryden. Mr. President, on the 





proposition which has been made here to 
postpone the erection of these buildings I 
have nothing to say. I do not know any- 
thing about the matter as to whether the 
committee have matured their plans so 
that they are ready to begin the preliminary 
work or not. I assume, of course, that 
they are or they would not have reported 
this bill. 

But upon the question of architects’ 
fees I should like to say that in my judg- 
ment that would begin the work of 
economy at the wrong end. You can not 
secure the services of any competent ex~- 
perienced architect with an organization at 
his command sufficient to do a work of 
this magnitude at any such percentage. 

I suppose it will be readily conceded 
that private enterprises—buildings which 
are erected by individuals and corporations 
—in point of economy, in point of useful- 
ness, in point of attractiveness, and as to 
their working qualities and facilities, far 
exceed those erected by the Government. 

In my judgment, the Government, in the 
erection of these proposed buildings, should 
proceed along precisely the same lines that 
individuals and corporations proceed on 
in the construction of great buildings in 
the large cities. You cannot secure the 
services, as I have stated, of a competent 
architect with a well-organized office at 
less than 5 per cent. You can get men 
who will say, “We will act as architects 
for 2% per cent,” or 2 per cent. 

Mr. Hale. My attention was diverted 
there. From what I did hear I think the 
Senator is right about it. But did he say 
that we cannot get an architect for 2 % 
per cent? 

Mr. Dryden. I say we cannot get com- 
petent architects with sufficient office or- 
ganization to carry on a work of this kind 
for less than 5 per cent. 


Mr. Hale. Yes, I have no doubt the 
architects would claim that. 
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Mr. Dryden. I have had a good deal of 
experience in that line. 

Mr. Hale. I have no doubt the Senator 
is right about it. The architects claim 
that, and they have a right to ask what 
they please in private matters. For build- 
ings that are going up in the Senator’s 
State, in New York, or elsewhere they 
have a right to ask what they please and 
to make their own trade. But here we are 
dealing with a public building in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Dryden. But the question is whether 
you can get an architect with sufficient 
ability to undertake the designing and the 
erection of a great building of this kind 
at the percentage proposed in the bill. I 
say that private individuals cannot do it. 

Mr. Lodge. The Government can. 

Mr. Dryden. You can get architects, but 
not architects with the equipment behind 
them, with the experience requisite to put 
up buildings of this kind. 

Mr. Lodge. If the Senator will allow 
me, I venture to say that we can get the 
best architects in this country, the very 
best that anybody can name, to erect a 
great monumental building like this for 
the Government at this great expenditure 
for 2% per cent. I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

Mr. Dryden. I differ with the Senator 
from Bat oP in that opinion. 

Mr. Fairbanks. If the Senator will al- 
low me, in support of the Senator’s argu- 
ment, I wish to have read a letter from the 
Supervising Architect. 

The Presiding Officer. The Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 9, 1904. 
Hon. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 
United States Senate. 

Sir: Pursuing the subject discussed 
at our recent interview, I have now 
the honor to state the points with re- 
gard to which you desire information: 

The compensation paid by the De- 
partment to private architects selected 
by competition is 5 per cent upon the 
cost of the work executed from their 
drawings and specifications for full 
professional services, including — the 
supervision of the work of construc- 
tion. This fee (5 per cent) is that 
fixed by the American Institute of 
Architects, and is the standard fee 
charged by architects in good standing 
throughout this and foreign countries. 

The service rendered to the Govern- 
ment by the architect selected under 
competition, in consideration of this fee 
(5 per cent), ts the same service which 
he would render for the same fee to 
clients in his private practice. 

It should be noted here, however, 
that the architect so employed by the 
Government is burdened with a con- 
siderable amount of clerical work and 
correspondence with the Department 
which does not devolve upon him in 
private practice. This grows out of the 
fact that the expenditures, being of 
public funds, must be made under the 
requirements of law and of the De-. 
partment regulations. So far, then, 
the Government employment is not so 
profitable to the architect as his private 
practice. 

I think that there is in the public 
mind a prevailing a as to 
the proportion of profit realized by 
architects who have charge of public 
buildings at the above-mentioned per- 
centage. Modern methods of construc- 
tion and the introduction of compli- 
cated heating and mechanical appli- 
ances and electric equipment now com- 
pel the employment by archjtects of 
specialists in the several branches. 
The cost of these drawings and speci- 
fications is usually not less than 2% 
per cent on the cost of the special work. 
This expense falls upon the architect, 
whether he has the drawings prepared 
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on a percentage or whether he con- 
ducts work on such a scale that he can 
employ regularly such specialists in his 
own office. 

In my opinion, in a large city office, 
counting the cost of rent, the hire of 
clerks and typewriters, and of the out- 
side men who look after superintend- 
ence, the proportion of the 5 per cent 
which remains to the architect as a 
profit when business is good would 
not usually be more than 2 per cent. 

The business of the architect ts sub- 
ject to the same fluctuations with all 
other business, and his profits in good 
years must go in some measure to 
make up the losses of bad years. 

Respectfully, 

J. K. Taytor, Supervising Architect. 

Mr. Dryden. That letter, which seems 
to speak with authority, only confirms the 
statement I have made, which was based 
upon my own knowledge in such cases. 
I know from practical experience (and I 


have dealt with the largest and most im-’ 


portant architects in this country) that 
no great architect will take a fee of less 
than 5 per cent. That is fixed, as the letter 
states, by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and they are bound by that rate and 
will not accept any less commission. 

It has been said, “Why! the fee upon 
this building would amount to $125,000!” 
Why? Because of the enormous structure, 
the magnitude of the undertaking. But 
$125,000 is no temptation to an architect 
who has got to do $200,000 worth of work. 

My contention about the fee of the archi- 
tect is that the most wasteful, the most 
extravagant thing that can be done in con- 
nection with erecting a great building of 
this kind is to employ a cheap architect. 
Every man who has had experience knows 
that an architect with an organization 
skilful in drawing plans, skilful in prepar- 
ing specifications, skilful in laying the 
project before the contractors for bids, can 
make a vast difference in the result as to 
the cost. 

I say here, now, that as between a poor 
architect, who does not know how to 
draw his specifications properly, and a 
skilful and experienced architect, who does 
know how to do that thing, if you were 
to put this structure out to contractors 
for bids, the difference would amount to 
probably more than a million dollars. 

Every man who has had much experience 
knows that it is of the first importance 
that the architect should know how to 
draw his specifications; and having drawn 
his specifications and the construction of 
the building having gotten under way, it 
is next of the first importance that his 
drawings should be perfected, so that when 
his iron beams, steel columns, etc., come 
to the ground to be put into place they 
will fit in their places. Now, a young, in- 
experienced, . incompetent architect, who 
would take this job gladly for 2% per cent, 
or 2 per cent, or 1% per cent, cannot do 
that. He has not the facilities, he has not 
the organization, he has not the experience. 

In my opinion the place to begin to 
economize is not with the architect. You 
want the best possible talent that you can 
get for that purpose, and to get it you 
must pay the fixed scale—5 per cent. 

I should like, if it is in order, to pro- 
pose an amendment to the amendment. I 
should like to see it amended so as to 
provide that the fee to the architect should 
not exceed 5 per cent. Some of our 
friends here think we can get the great 
architects to do this at a less fee. Private 
individuals cannot do it, and I think that 
they look after business with as much care, 
at least, as the Government. 

Now, let us see if we can get the great 
architects of the country to lend their talent 
to this work. I think the provisions of the 
law, as read by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], are wise in 
that they provide for competition by not 
less than five architects to be selected. 
Those architects should be paid for their 
preliminary plans or proposed plans, so as 
to make an inducement for them to enter 





the competition. The comparatively smal 
sums that the Government will pay fo. 
the architects’ fees is not to be thought «/ 
or talked about at all, in my judgment. 


Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, just on 
word in addition. I do not at all agr 
with the Senator from New Jersey [M: 
DrypEN] that it is necessary to pay 5 pe 
cent, and if his proposed amendment shoul: 
be adopted that we shall pay not exceed 
ing 5 per cent, we will pay 5 per cent 
There is no doubt about that. 

I wish to call attention to the fact tha 
if this building costs $5,000,000, at 2% pe 
cent we will pay $125,000 to the architects 
Then there is a further provision | that Ww 
shall pay to the persons—it is “person 
in the bill; it ought to be plural—tha 
we shall pay to the persons “submitting 
the two sets of plans next in order oi 
merit to those selected such sums as, it 
their judgment,” that is, in the judgment 
of the committee, “shall be proper com- 
pensation for their preparation.” I do not 
know how much that will be, probably 
$25,000, or $30,000, or $40,000, or $50,000. 


Mr. Dryden. The Senator, of course, 
recognizes that the question of the gross 
amount which the architect will receive 
will weigh only in consideration of the 
amount of work that he has to do. If he 
has to do $200,000 worth of work, a gross 
fee of $125,000 is no temptation to the 
architect. 

Mr. Gallinger. Of course; we all admit 
that. But I do not believe there is any 
danger of the architect doing $200,000 
worth of work in making plans for this 
building. 

Mr. President, we reconstructed the 
White House a year or two ago, and one 
of these very distinguished architects had 
charge of it. I do not know how much it 
cost. I think it perhaps has never been 
stated; but it cost a very large amount. 
If there is no architect in New Hampshire 
who can do that work just as well for a 
much less amount, then I miss my guess. 


Mr. Cockrell. Do you think you have an 
architect in New Hampshire who could 
equal the building for the President? 


Mr. Gallinger. 1 perhaps might draw 
the line at that; but that building was 
constructed under the supervision of a dis- 
tinguished architect, one of the men the 
Senator from New Jersey has reference 
to. who has this great outfit and who is in 
this combine, whereby they are going, I 
suppose, to hold up private individuals as 
well as the Government to 5 per cent. He 
has come here and he has done that job. 
He reconstructed the White House, and 
spoiled some of it. He built an office for 
the President of the United States, and as 
the Senator from Missouri suggests, any 
second-rate lawyer or third-rate doctor in 
the country could reasonably ask for just 
as good accommodations. It is an eyesore. 
Any man who may go down the Avenue 
and look at that excrescence which has 
been added to the White House by this 
very distinguished architectural firm will 
wish that some architect of some country 
town in Missouri or New Hampshire had 
been employed to do the job. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not at war 
with these gentlemen. They are going to 
get all the money they can; there is no 
doubt about that. If we give them 2% 
per cent and then compensate the two next 
architects in order, we will get rid of 
$175,000 out of this appropriation. 


Mr. Tillman. Does the Senator give his 
consent and will he vote to give these ad- 
ditional architects any compensation? If 
we are going to have competition in this 
matter, and the longest pole shall get the 
persithmon—in other words, if the bright- 
est brains and ability as an architect shall 
secure employment for this purpose—why 
should the fellow who loses get anything? 


Mr. Gallinger. That question would of 
course be properly before the Senate if 
the Senator should move to strike out that 
provision from the bill. 














Mr. Newlands. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, let me say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that there is 
an immense amount of work involved in 
drawing up these competitive plans, and 
not: only— 

Mr. Tillman. 
petitive plans. 

Mr. Newlands. Not only is there a large 
amount of work involved, but every archi- 
tect who draws up a competitive plan has 
to pay out a very large sum of money to 
subordinates, to artists, to draughtsmen, to 
lesigners, etc., for the purpose of present- 
ng a proper plan. The Senator, I imagine, 
has very little conception of the amount 
f labor that is expended. I have often 
been told by able and conscientious archi- 
tects that they have been prevented from 
going into these competitions by a knowl- 
edge of the fact that they would be obliged 
io expend from five thousand to ten 
thousand dollars out of their own pockets 
in the payment of employes in ‘the prepara- 
tion of competitive plans which, after all, 
might fail of success. 

It does seem to me, if the Senator will 
permit me, it is desirable that we should 
get the very best plans, and that in a mat- 
ter involving an expenditure of $5,000,000 
the extra expense of ten, fifteen, twenty- 
five, one hundred, one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred thousand dollars in se- 
curing the best plans and the best art is 
not to be considered. 


Mr. Tillman. I agree with the Senator 
entirely in the view that we ought to have 
the very best plans we can get. We do 
not want any more abominations, if I may 
use the term, such as the executive offices 
and the Post-Office building up the street 
here. If I am any judge of a building, 
that is an abortion in architecture. If we 
are going to have something else opposite 
the State, War and Navy Building, I 
think we had better go slowly. 

While I am willing to appropriate $100,- 
000 or $150,000 or $200,000 in a lump sum 
for the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions and supervision and for division 
among competing architects upon some 
agreed programme, I do not believe that 
we ought to go into the business of do- 
nating to somebody $5,000, $10,000, or $20,- 
000 because he sees fit to come into the 
competition. I do not think that is a good 
business proposition. 

You might say give $150,000 for the 
preparation of the plans to the man who 
wins; you might say give $10,000 to the 
next man whose plan was second in the 
estimation of the commission, and $5,000 
for the third; but I do not want to leave 
it in the power of any commission, how- 
ever high it may be, to pick out some 
favorite somewhere in this competition and 
make a contribution to his finances ad 
libitum. 


Mr. Dryden. I should like to explain 
to the Senator from South Carolina the 
usual course in cases of competition. A 
certain number of architects are selected 
and invited to submit competitive plans, 
generally upon the condition that if one 
plan is accepted the architect whose plan 
is accepted shall receive the appointment 
as architect to prepare the plans and speci- 
fications and supervise the construction of 
the work. 

The compensation for the other archi- 
tects who are unsuccessful in the compe- 
tition is an amount agreed upon, some 
small sum—perhaps $1,000 each, or some- 
thing like that—simply enough to pay them 
for their actual expenses and outlay in pre- 
paring the drawings which they submit. 
They receive no percentage; they have no 
interest in the building whatever after 
the appointment has been made of one of 
the architects. 


Mr. Gallinger. Now, if the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to ask him if he 
is not rather giving his argument away, 
when he says that there is a large expense 
connected with the preparation of these 
plans and we ought to allow 5 per cent, 
and now says that we will give the second 


I am not objecting to com- 
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.and third competitors a thousand or two 


thousand dollars to reimburse them? 


Mr. Dryden. Not by any means; and I 
think I can make that clear to my friend 
from New Hampshire. The preliminary 
plans or drawings submitted by the archi- 
tect for decision are simply an exhibition 
of the exterior of the building, of the 
sides. He submits a style of architecture 
which he recommends. To do that is 
comparatively an inexpensive and trifling 
matter. 

Mr. Gallinger. But then he will like- 
wise submit a plan for the interior of the 
building. 


Mr. Dryden. By no means. 


Mr. Gallinger. Well, Mr. President, I 
know that in some instances that is the 
case. I am not guessing. 

Mr. Dryden. That might be done, of 
course, by agreement, and of course that 
would involve a further expense; but that 
was not within my contemplation in the 
statement which I made a moment ago. 

Now, just one word more, if my friend 
will pardon me. The addition to the White 
House has been criticised. I am not go- 
ing to defend it, but it is only fair to say 
that the architects who put on that addition 
have done some of the most beautiful 
architectural work in the world. I make 
no exception, and I realize the breadth 
and force of the statement when | say “the 
world.” An architect is often at a dis- 
advantage, and his work is sometimes a 
reflection upon himself because he is 
cramped, restricted, dictated to, by his em- 
ployer and he does not have his own way. 

I do not know who decided upon the 
plans for the addition to the White House. 
I know that I do not like them. But in 
my judgment that does not militate one 
iota against the claim I am making here, 
that the Government in the prosecution of 
these great enterprises ought to select the 
best talent in the land and the best talent 
is the cheapest. 

Mr. Gallinger. Mr. President, as the 
ground has been pretty well traversed, I 
do not know that I want to add anything 
further. Yet I will venture to say just 
this, that I hope the time is not far distant 
when the office of Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department will be made 
sufficiently competent to take charge of 
all our public buildings and not put us at 
the mercy of private architectural firms. 

I venture to say that there is not a hand- 
somer public building in this country than 
the building in the little city in which I 


live. It cost only $200,000, but it is beauti- 
ful. It is admired by every visitor to that 
city. It was constructed directly under 


the supervision and upon plans made in 
the office of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department. We then had 
a very competent Supervising Architect. 

I trust the present Supervising Archi- 
téct is equally as gompetent. He was se- 
lected upon a _ civil-service examination, 
which to my mind is an utter absurdity. 
As to his competency I will not speak; 
I know nothing about it; but I do know 
that under the present arrangement we 
are having substantially all our public 
buildings constructed upon plans made by 
private architects, and I do not think it 
ought to be so. 

Whether that office is sufficiently equipped 
to take charge of this building or not I 
am unable to say, but I will repeat that in 
my opinion it is an extravagant waste of 
public money for us to vote a larger ap- 
propriation to the firm of architects who 
may get this contract than the amount | 
have named in my amendment, which I 
trust may be adopted. 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. President, I think a 
different rule might well apply, and ought 
to apply, to a building of this kind from 
that 
private structure. This is a building that 
will occupy several years in its construc- 
tion. The ordinary fee of architects, as 
has been stated in the letter of the Super- 
vising Architect, is 5 per cent for the plans 
and for supervision. The Government will 


which applies in the case of any, 
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require but very little in the way of super- 
vision, because we shall have a superin- 
tendent of construction, who will be him- 
self a skilled architect and engineer. Take 
the buildings which have been recently con- 
structed—the building for the Library of 
Congress, for instance, of which Mr. Green 
was the superintendent, and the Printing 
Office building, where Captain Sewall, of 
the Engineer Corps of the Army, was 
superintendent, and I have understood 
from Senators who have visited that build- 
ing that it was admirably constructed. 

Under the rule which we shall adopt of 
having a skilled superintendent there will 
be very little need of an architect in the 
way of supervision. Architects have this 
arrangement, as I know: They charge a 
certain fee for the plans, which is much 
less than the full fee of 5 per cent, then 
they make an arrangement by which they 
can be consulted occasionally; and all we 
shall need with an architect in the con- 
struction of a building of this kind will be 
the preparation of plans and such a super- 
vision as we should doubtless have under 
such a man as either one of the two men 
I have named, Mr. Green or Captain 
Sewall, who have a very superior knowl- 
edge of material. They are expert judges 
of every item of material which goes into 
a building; they are entirely familiar with 
plans, and would carry out the minutest 
details without needing to go to an archi- 
tect.. I think the quotation of the rule 
has not any great bearing upon this case. 

In regard to what the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GaLLincer] said about 
the recent construction of public build- 
ings, that arrangement was perhaps wise- 
ly adopted by Congress, and I think one 
reason given for it was that when all the 
public buildings were planned by one archi- 
tect we fell into a rut of uniformity in 
architecture. That arrangement was made 
I know, and many buildings were cited 
as illustrations of it. Then the particular 
fad of the Supervising Architect was man- 
sard roofs, and we had no public build- 
ing in the country without a mansard roof 
on it. 

Mr. Hale. Does the Senator think that 
there is a finer or a more pleasing structure 
in Washington—one that gratifies good 
taste, that gratifies the eye in every par- 
ticular—than the Treasury Department 
building? That was built before the day 
of the intrusion of the professional archi- 
tect. 

Mr. Gallinger. 
Office. 

Mr. Hale. The Patent Office, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER] suggests, was also built before that 
time. Visitors in Washington pause be- 
fore that building and look with satisfac- 
tion and pleasure upon its symmetrical pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Gallinger. And there was the old 
Smithsonian Institution building, which 
was another instance. 


Mr. Hale. Yes; and there are others; 
but I refer to the Patent Office especially. 
That was built before the 5 per cent archi- 
tect invaded this domain. We had good 
engineer officers. We had men that were 
competent, like Captain Sewall, to whom 
the Senator from Vermont has referred, 
and also General Casey, to erect those build- 
ings. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
called my attention to the old Smithsonian 
building, one, certainly, that is the very 
finest of our public buildings. The White 
House itself, as it stood before there was 
put up the little shanty which this archi- 
tect has built for the accommodation of 
the Presidential business, was a most pleas- 
ing edifice. The time will come pretty 
soon—I would be in favor of it now, but 
I do not want to move it on the pending 
bill—to repeal that provision which lets 
in these architects. It was enacted unad- 
visedly. Very few Senators or Members 
of the House realized what it was, but it 
grew out of the importunity of the archi- 
tects. We would be better off without it, 


And so was the Patent 
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but I will not embarrass the Senator’s bill 
by moving that amendment at this time. 
Some day, however, we ought to wipe it 
out. 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. President, I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Maine in re- 
gard to the character of the buildings that 
he has cited. We had not then arrived at 
that point of perfection where we could 
improve upon the classic style of the 
ancients, and I do not think we have yet 
arrived at it. 

Mr. Hale. What led me‘to say what I 
did say so inadequately was the suggestion 
of the Senator that, while this was done 
under authority of the Government and 
we had the help of outside ‘architects, we 
were falling into a sameness and an un- 
interesting period of architecture. But 
what I called his attention to was these 
buildings which, I am sure, do not lie 
open to criticism on the part of the Senator, 
and which he would not visit upon them. 
They are very graceful and very com- 
plete and are fine specimens of architecture, 
each of its own kind. 

Mr. Proctor. If the Senator will allow 
me, I was referring to a later period, since 
we have had a Supervising Architect, who 
had charge for so many years of the plan- 
ning of the public buildings. I quite agree 
with the Senator in what he says as to 
the buildings to which he has referred. We 
then had no such plan. I do not believe 
now in going back to the system of having 
one architect plan all the public buildings. 
That was not the system which prevailed 
when the buildings to which the Senator 
refers were erected. Under our present 
arrangement it would be plainly impos- 
sible for the Supervising Architect’s Office 
to make all the plans, and therefore some 
other arrangement must be made, unless 
we continue to employ outside architects. 

There are, I think, with our liberal ap- 
propriations, a very large number of pub- 
lic buildings under construction, and _ it 
would be entirely beyond the power of 
any one architect to take proper charge 
of the plans for all of them. There would 
be danger that he would imitate himself 
in one building after another and that the 
style would be too uniform. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I quite 
sympathize with any effort which tends 
to secure economy of expenditure in any 
Government improvement, provided the ef- 
ficiency of that expenditure is not impaired. 

Years ago I used to have the same views 
regarding architects which seem to be en- 
tertained by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HAteE]; but after some years of experience 
in connection with building upon a large 
scale, matters in which I was personally 
interested, and matters in which corpora- 
tions in which I was interested were en- 
gaged, I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no body of men in the United 
States more maligned than the architects 
of the United States—not intentionally, 
but simply because of unfamiliarity with 
the subject. 

With reference to the compensation that 
is to be paid to these architects, I under- 
stand that such compensation is fixed by 
the rule of the Association of Architects. 
Their charge, I believe, is 1 per cent for 
preliminary drawings, 3% per cent for 
plans without supervision, and 5 per cent 
for plans with supervision. That is the 
rule of all the architects of the United 
States, as I understand it. So, when you 
fix a less compensation in the bill, you 
necessarily exclude, it seems to me, from 
its operation these educated and trained 
men who belong to this association. 

Mr. Gallinger. Does the Senator mean 
to say that all the architects in the United 
States are in that trust? 


Mr. Newlands. I believe that every 


architect of good standing in the United 
States belongs to these architectural as- 
sociations; that they are all in some 
measure allied to the National Institute 
of Architects; and that the purpose of that 
organization is not spoliation or monopoly, 
but simply to advance art itself by secur- 
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ing able, competent, skilled, and trained 
men for this profession. 

Mr. Gallinger. To promote art itself, 
and at the same time increase their bank 
account. Is that the object? 

Mr. Newlands. As to bank accounts, I 
have never known an architect within my 
experience who has reached large fortune. 
I have always found that the great archi- 
tects are much more interested in the per- 
fection of their work than they are in the 
amount which they receive. I am sure 
that some of the greatest of our architects 
who have engaged in great works, involv- 
ing very large expenditure of money, have 
paid out in the elaboration of their plans 
almost all they have received. 

I had occasion the other day to go to 
New York— 

Mr. Hoar. With the permission of the 
Senator, I wish to ask him if he thinks 
that the association of architects is any 
more of a trust or any different from the 
law or the bar associations or the medical 
associations ? 

Mr. Newlands. I imagine not. 

Mr. Hoar. Or other professional associa- 
tions? 

Mr. Newlands. Of course not. 

Mr. Hoar. I do not suppose my friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GA. Lincer] 
meant to say that architects in general 
were engaged in association for any un- 
worthy purpose. 

Mr. Gallinger. No; I did not. But I 
think the Senator will permit me to say, 
as we hear a great deal in debate in these 
modern times about combinations and 
trusts, and a good deal of denunciatory 
talk, that I do not see any difference be- 
tween a combination in a commercial or 
a manufacturing sense and a combination 
of architects to hold up to their terms 
the men who are constructing buildings. 
I use the word “trust” advisedly, for I 
think it is as much a trust as anything 
else that can be imagined. That is my 
judgment. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I do not 
care to be diverted from the present trend 
of my views by a discussion of the trust 
question. I assume that this association 
of architects resembles the bar associations, 
the associations of medical men, and other 
associations which are intended to advance 
the efficiency of certain professions. I am 
sure that any reasonable rule laid down 
by these professions regarding the nature 
and compensation of their services ought 
not to be regarded as assuming the aspect 
of a trust or a monopoly. 

I was saying that if it be the fact that 
all of the eminent architects of the country 
belong to this association, and if we fix 
a compensation below that provided by 
their rules, we necessarily eliminate them 
from the competition and submit this whole 
matter to men who, as a rule, are inferior. 

Mr. Gallinger. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, supposing that the association next 
week should conclude that Io per cent was 
the right thing, ought we to continue this 
system and pay that sum? 

Mr. Newlands. There is an unreason- 
able exaction and a reasonable charge. 

Mr. Gallinger. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Newlands. I propose in a moment 
to get to the question of the reasonableness 
of the charge. 

Mr. Gallinger. I hope the Senator will; 
for I am very much afraid that as to the 
next public building we construct we shall 
be called upon to pay 7% or Io per cent. 
There is no logic against it. All the as- 
sociation has got to do is to resolve, and 
we are at their mercy. 

Mr. Newlands. The present rates have 
existed for years, and there has been no 
protest on the part of private builders. 

So far as I am concerned, with a large 
experience in these matters, I have to say 
that every architect with whom I have had 
any connection has fully earned his money, 
whether the enterprise in which he was 
engaged was a small one or a large one. 





I assume, Mr. President, that the great 
corporations that are engaged in putting 
up large and expensive buildings, far sur 
passing in expense and in beauty most of 
our public buildings, and the great men 
of wealth who are engaged in putting. u; 
large and expensive buildings in our grea 
cities, would not be likely to submit to ai 
exaction, and yet they all pay these rate: 

We have an improvement contemplate: 
in Washington, the construction of a grea 
station building which has been provided 
for by Congress, a structure to be put uy 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad companies, at ; 
cost exceeding $3,000,000,-I believe. Wha 
do these corporations do? They go to on 
of the best architects in the country, Mr 
Burnham, of Chicago—not, perhaps, s 
strong in his artistic sense as some of the 
other architects of the country, but uniting 
with artistic sense the highest business 
capacity, the qualities of an engineer, of a 
constructor, and of a financier. 

We had an instance of the work of 
that great architect in the Chicago Expo- 
sition, which opened the eyes of the world 
to the possibilities of American architec- 
ture, advanced by the very architects be- 
longing to this association, graduates of 
the art schools of this country, graduates 
of the art schools of Paris, men who had 
spent years and large amounts of money 
in their training. It is these men of whom 
the Senator from New Hampshire com- 
plains. 

I will warrant that the railroad compa- 
nies do not haggle with Mr. Burnham re- 
garding his commission. I will warrant 
that they pay him the percentage pro- 
vided for by the rules of the association 
to which he belongs. 

So it was when Boston was about to 
construct its public library, one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the United 
States, constructed at a cost of only 
$1,000,000, I believe, but yet in the expen- 
diture representing more in the way of art 
than any other building in the United 
States. That building was constructed by 
Mr. McKim, the architect of the White 
House, who is now the object of criticism. 
Did the city of Boston haggle with Mr. 
McKim then as to the compensation he 
received? I will warrant they paid him 
the 5 per cent provided for by the rules 
of this association. 

Some time ago I was in New York, and 
I went into the office of Carrere & Hast- . 
ings, noted architects of this country, 
standing upon an equality with the firm of 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York, the 
architects who laid out the great Buffalo 
exposition, which certainly was a thing 
of beauty. Carrere & Hastings had under- 
taken the construction of the great public 
library building in New York, and I found 
them occupying two buildings with an 
army of men engaged in the work of de- 
signing that one building. 

I imagine that the mere compensation 
which they receive counts nothing with 
these men as compared with the excellence 
of the work which they propose to do. I 
will warrant that they will spend every 
cent of their compensation, if it is neces- 
sary, in securing the best talent in the way 
of designers, in the way of constructors, 
in the way of engineers, and in the way of 
artists that may be necessary for the com- 
pletion of that great work. 


Mr. Gallinger. The Senator says that 
all the competent architects in the country 
are in this association; that outside of this 
association no good work can be secured. 
Now, if that be so, the architect who 
made the plans for the addition to the St. 
Elizabeth’s Asylum belongs to this associa- 
tion, and yet he has received 8 per cent 
on the amount appropriated by Congress— 
$48,000 or $44,000, I have forgotten which— 
on an expenditure of a little over $500,000. 


Mr. Newlands. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I will say that under the rules 
of the association the charge of archi- 
tects for alterations and improvements of 
an existing building is 10 per cent. 











Mr. Gallinger. 
buildings. 

Mr. Newlands. It is much harder to 
change a buiiding already existing than 
to plan one anew. 

Mr. Gallinger. I will say to the Senator 
that these were new buildings of very com- 
mon character—common brick buildings— 
iuud yet we have paid the architect for 
those buildings—and if the Senator will 
the river he will see them as he 
goes over—8 per cent, I think, and there 
is still a bill pending. We should limit 
n some way the compensation of these 
xentlemen, accomplished as they are. | 
quite agree with the Senator in _ his 
tribute to them. They believe in high art, 
ind give us a little too much of it. That 
is the trouble with many of our buildings; 
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they are too elegant for public use, in 
my judgment. But, if the Senator will 


go over to St. Elizabeth’s Asylum he will 
see a very common set of brick buildings 
that these distinguished architects are re- 
sponsible for, so far as the plans are con- 
cerned, and we paid out 8 per cent for 
them. Does the Senator want this bill 
left open so that when we have expended 
$500,000, these gentlemen will get $40,000 
of that sum, and a like proportion on any 
additional sum expended? Does he not 
think we ought to limit it in some way? 

Mr. Newlands. I will say to the Senator 
that I know nothing of the improvement 
to which he refers. I have not seen the 
building, and so I am unable to form a 
judgment. I certainly do not want to see 
inferior work, and I do not want to see 
extravagant compensation for it. 

Mr. Fairbanks. Under the bill the re- 
sponsibility of contracting with the archi- 
tects will rest upon three Cabinet officers— 
the Secretary of State, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor; and I ask the Senator if we may 
not all repose confidence in that commis- 
sion? Is there anyone here who has any 
suspicion whatever that these three Cabinet 
officers, constituting the commission of con- 
struction, will be derelict in performing 
their duty? 

Mr. Gallinger. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I will answer that by saying that 
I do not think they will pay any attention 
to it at all. That is my judgment. 

Mr. Newlands. I assume, Mr. President, 
that there must be some executive body 
to attend to this thing. I believe the mat- 
ter of an agreement for the compensation 
for the architect’s fees is an executive mat- 
ter; and, while I recognize the right of 
Congress to limit the compensation which 
can be paid, I only oppose that kind of a 
limitation which, in my judgment, will pre- 
vent efficient service and prevent the secur- 
ing of proper talent for this work. I take 
it for granted that the gentlemen to whom 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. FarrsanKs] 
has referred—able, as able as any of us are; 
economical, as economical as any of us 
are—will guard the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in the discharge of their executive 
work just as well as we can; and I think 
they will be in a much better ‘position to 
adjust this matter properly than we are, 
for they will have the means of judg- 
ment and they can secure the information 
that is necessary for them to arrive at a 
proper judgment. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] 
has referred to the architectural history 
of this city in aid of his contention that it 
is unnecessary to go to trained architects 
for work, and he has referred to the Treas- 
ury Department, to the Patent Office, and 
to the Post-Office, I believe, as specimens 
of good architecture. 


Mr. Gallinger. Not the Post-Office. 
Mr. Newlands. Not the Post-Office? 
Mr. Gallinger. I hope not. 

Mr. Newlands. I mean the old Post- 


Office building, which is recognized as a 
very pure specimen of Grecian architecture. 

Mr. Gallinger. The Senator from Maine 
referred, at my suggestion, to the old 
Smithsonian building, which, in my judg- 
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ment, is the finest specimen of architec- 
ture in Washington. 

Mr. Newlands. I do not know the his- 
tory of the Smithsonian building, but I 
feel sure that if you will inquire into the 
history of the construction of that build- 
ing you will find that one of the best 
architects of the time was secured in its 
construction. Its very proportions indi- 
cafe that.a trained, experienced, and artis- 
tic architect accomplished that work. 

So far as this Capitol is concerned, it 
was intrusted to the best architects of the 
time. Doctor Thornton, I believe, one of 
the great architects of this region, made 
the original design. His work was _ fol- 
lowed up by Mr. Walter, one of the great 
architects of the time; probably the great- 
est architect of the time. That work was 
not done under the supervision of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

I am not familiar with the history of 
the Treasury building or with the history 
of the old Post-Office building or the 
Patent Office, but I am sure that the best 
architects must have been connected with 
those great works. 

In the early history of the Republic the 
architecture of this country was very much 
better than it has been in later years. 
Why? Because our architects were under 
the influence of the traditions of the Euro- 
pean architects. They followed the Euro- 
pean architecture. The colonial style of 
architecture, which is so much admired to- 
day, was simply a repetition of the conti- 
nental architecture of that time, some of 
the colonial buildings being designed by 
great architects and some of them simply 
copied after existing plans, and almost all 
of them excellent. As to public archi- 
tecture, you have only to read Jefferson’s 
letters to see how solicitous he was that 
we should follow the best classic models. 

But in the middle of the last century we 
fell upon a most unfortunate era in which, 
disregarding all the traditions of this art 
and of this profession, trusting ourselves 
to carpenters and builders and stone ma- 
sons, we erected all over this country the 
most amazing structures of hideousness. 
It has only been since the Chicago expo- 
sition that there has been a revival of 
architecture in this country. That revival 
was due to the enthusiastic and public- 
spirited acts of men belonging to this in- 
stitute of architects which is so much 
criticised here to-day. 

You will find that during the middle 
of the century and up until recent years 
almost all the buildings in Washington of 
a public character were inferior in their 
architectural effect. The Pension build- 
ing—a monstrosity—the new Post-Office, 
designed in the office of the Supervising 
Architect, which we all admit is inferior, 
and the State, War and Navy Building 
also designed in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect, which, while perhaps not 
bad, certainly will not compare with 
the Capitol or with the Patent Office or 
with the Treasury or the White House in 
artistic effect, though it involved a very 
large expenditure of money. 

It does seem to me that we are fortu- 
nate to have so large, able, public spirited, 
and capable a body of men banded together 
in this association, not for the purpose of 
spoliating the public, not for the purpose 
of monopoly, but simply for the purpose 
of guarding the profession itself in the 
interest of art,-and protecting the public 
itself from spoliation by men who other- 
wise would charge what they choose. 

Recollect that the association limits the 
man of genius and talent as well as the 
inferior man, and that the compensation 
is the same, the only difference between 
them being that the man of recognized 
talent gets the great work. No man of 
talent can continue to secure such work 
unless he does the work well, unless he 
does good service. 

These great corporations, like the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, like the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, like the great insurance 
corporations of New York, and these great 
banking companies, which are putting up 
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these monumental structures throughout 
the United States—companies composed of 
men of business who measure every cent— 
certainly would not yield to this associa- 
tion of architects if they were a band of 
robbers simply gotten together for spolia- 
tion and robbery. It seems to me a word 
ought to be said in behalf of these men 
who are doing more in this country to 
make it beautiful and attractive than any 
other body of men in the country and 
who, in my judgment, are doing a higher 
public service to the country than any 
other association of men. 

Now, criticism is passed upon the work 
in the White House. We limited the ap- 
propriation. They had to get along with 
$500,000, I believe, for the entire work, 
and the question was whether they should 
put on additions to that building which 
would entirely subordinate the old build- 
ing and destroy its individuality in the 
beauty and the grandeur of the new, or 
whether they should maintain the simple 
individuality of that historic building; and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. McKim, 
if for nothing else, that he decided to hold 
to the individualized White House as it 
existed for a hundred years, not changing 
it or altering it at all, but completing it 
according to the original plans. 


Mr. Allison. The law required him to 
do it. 
Mr. Newlands. Very well. The law 


probably required him to do it, but it was 
at the suggestion, no doubt, of Mr. Mce- 
Kim. Mr. McKim, I understand, was in 
communication with the White House. 

Mr. Bacon. I may be mistaken, but is 
not the contrary true, that Congress had 
reason to apprehend that there was going 
to be some undesirable changes, and Con- 
gress put this limitation on him to prevent 
him? Am I not correct, I will ask the 
Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. Allison. I do not remember the cir- 
cumstances. I remember very well that 
the law required him not to change the 
exterior appearance of that building or to 
add to it or take from it. 

Mr. Bacon. I will ask the Senator this: 
Was not that law passed after it was 
shown that the changes were about to be 
undertaken ? 

Mr. Allison. The law was passed be- 
cause there was a consensus of opinion 
that no one should interfere with the ap- 
pearance of that old building. 

Mr. Bacon. And Congress had reason 
to believe that there was about to be such 
interference ? 

Mr. Allison. There may have been peo- 
ple who had that fear; I do not know. 

Mr. Bacon. And there was foundation 
for that apprehension. 

Ir. Gallinger. I will say to the Senator 
from Georgia that in fact a plan had been 
made and exhibited in the White House 
showing the proposed changes. 


Mr. Bacon. It did change the exterior? 
Mr. Gallinger. Very materially. 
Mr. Bacon. Very materially changing 


the exterior, and at that time some of our 
leading Senators, as I recollect, who are 
very much to be thanked for the service 
performed, saw the necessity for such legis- 
lation and initiated it and carried it 
through. I think the thanks of the country 
are due to them for the protection of the 
White House against those changes. 


Mr. Newlands. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia whether Mr. McKim 
was not in consultation with somebody re- 


garding that building before the Senate 
took this action? 
Mr. Bacon. I think so, undoubtedly. 


That is exactly what I have allusion to. 
Of course I have no definite knowledge 
other than that which is generally shared 
by Senators i 

Mr. Newlands. I will ask the Senator 
from Iowa whether it is not: true that Mr. 
McKim was in consultation either with the 
President or some one in regard to that 
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structure before the appropriation was 
made? 


Mr. Allison. I have no doubt he was in 
such consultation. Of course there were 
many plans and suggestions as respects 
what should be done with that building, 
and Mr. McKim, among others, was con- 
sulted on the subject. The superintendent 
of public buildings and grounds at that 
time also had some decided views on the 
subject, but those views were all laid aside, 
if I may use that expression, by the com- 
mittees having charge of the matter, and 
the request was made that an estimate be 
provided which would declare that the 
building should not be disturbed or the har- 
mony of it or its general appearance 
changed, and that it should not be added 
to or taken from. 

Mr. Newlands. I will ask the Senator 
from Iowa whether that conclusion was not 
in accordance with the views of Mr. Mc- 
Kim? 


Mr. Allison. I do not know as to that. 
Mr. McKim did not appear before the 
Committee on Appropriations, which dealt 
with this subject, although they had his 
estimates before them. But there was suf- 
ficient reason, so far as concerns the com- 
mittee and the Senate, to induce the com- 
mittee to restrict these changes in such 
a way that the exterior of the building 
should not be disturbed. 


Mr. Newlands. I think the committee 
acted very wisely. All I contend is that 
I have always understood that Mr. Mc- 
Kim was brought into consultation §re- 
garding that building before the appro- 
priation was made, and that the general 
views of the committee coincided with the 
views of Mr. McKim, or, if you wish to 
put it the other way, that the views of Mr. 
McKim coincided with the views of the 
committee. 

Mr. Hale. I can add a little something 
to the testimony of the Senator from 
lowa with reference to this matter, not 
in any way contradicting it. 

When the matter finally came up, as 
these things do, on the question of money, 
the appropriation to pay the bills, a sub- 
committee waited upon the President. I 
will say to the Senator that instead of in any 
way assenting to his general proposition, 
that not only a distinctive suggestion, but 
I may say an adjuration was imposed 
upon the President that this man McKim 
should not be allowed in any way to inter- 
fere with the architectural beauty of the 
White House; and the only man from 
whom any danger was contemplated as 
likely to arise was this same architect. 

I am free to say that I believe had not 
the committee jealously guarded that build- 
ing and kept it in a way intact, preserved 
its fine, beautiful features, it would have 
been stripped, dismantled, ransacked, 
changed, and perverted and_ practically 
destroyed, if we had let it go into the hands 
of the He 

Mr. Newlands. Do you base that upon 
any statement of Mr. McKim’s? 


Mr. Hale. Knowing what was generally 
in view, knowing that his scheme was to 
carry the Executive office over to a new 
building on Jackson Square, we were very 
careful in every way to exclude the idea. 
We knew enough. I did not want any 
statement from Mr. McKim that he knew 
more about that building and what ought 
to be done than I did. No member of the 
committee wanted it. We did not go near 
him. 

Mr. Newlands. Let me suggest to the 
Senator from Maine that, if he had no 
statement from Mr. McKim, it is hardly 
fair for him to state that he has no doubt 
that Mr. McKim would have dismantled 
that building and changed its whole struct- 
ure. 

Mr. Hale. 
of it. 

Mr. Newlands. Very well. It is hardly 
fair, it seems to me, unless the Senator 
had some information from Mr. McKim 
to that effect, so to charge. 


I have no doubt whatever 
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Mr. President, I am very glad to be 
corrected regarding the history of the 
White House construction. If the re- 
tention of that building in all its old sim- 
plicity is entirely due to the committee, 
great credit is due them. If any part of 
it is due to the President, credit is due 
him. If any part of it is due to Mr. Mc- 
Kim, credit is due him; but I do say that 
an appropriation of $500,000 was made, and 
with that appropriation it would have been 
possible for an architect to have departed 
very considerably from the present indi- 
vidualized appearance of the White House. 


Mr. Hale. Not under the injunctions 
that we laid down, and we never should 
have appropriated unless we had had the 
assurance that none of those changes would 
be made. 

Mr. Newlands. It would have been very 
easy, had an inferior architect been selected, 
to have put up the executive building right 
adjoining the White House, and in such 
a way as to interfere with its architectural 
completeness, and yet the architect would 
have done it under the appropriation. No 
particular place was designated where a 
particular structure or improvement was 
to be made. You gave general instruc- 
tions, it is true — 


Mr. Gallinger. Does not the Senator 
think it would have looked better if it had 
been put in the rear of the White House 
instead of where it is? 


Mr. Newlands. So far as that building 
is concerned, I was going to say that all 
lines pointed out by the original archi- 
tect of the White House were pursued. 
The original plans were looked up. Those 
original plans provided for the arcade up- 
on each side which has been the subject 
of criticism. They were in the original 
plans of the White House, and in provid- 
ing for them Mr. McKim only carried out 
the original design. 

It was essential that there should be 
executive offices. The White House was 
crowded and was almost deprived of its 
character as a home by reason of the ex- 
ecutive offices. They had to be placed 
somewhere, and where it would be con- 
venient. Now, architecturally that struct- 
ure, I say, was located at the right place. 
I do not say that simply from my own 
judgment, but the judgment of the best 
architects of the country —I state that the 
architects of the country have come to 
the protection of Mr. McKim against the 
assaults which have been made upon him. 

He is the president of the Institute of 
Architects of this country. Do you sup- 
pose that that great body of men would 
select an inferior man as their chief of- 
ficial? He is the man who designed the 
public library in Boston, where they have 
greater taste for art than in any other 
city in the United States, and he has done 
the very best work in the country. He is 
so generally recognized, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, that he 
received some decoration at the hands of 
the King of England only a short time ago. 
This decoration was regarded as a proper 
tribute to the character and the artistic 
quality of the man by architects all over 
the world. 

Now, then, as you view the White 
House from Jackson Square, so far as 
proportion is concerned, there is nothing 
to find fault with. 


Mr. Bacon. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator whether that decoration was 
conferred before or after the construction 
of the Executive office? Was a photo- 
graph of it submitted to His Majesty be- 
fore the decoration was conferred? 


Mr. Newlands. I do not know about 
that. 

Now, so far as the material is concerned, 
it is the only thing you can question about 
the Executive office. If he had put a high 
structure there, it would have subordinated 
the White House. It had to be a low 
structure, almost unobservable. So far 


as the color is concerned, it is just as is 
So far as proportions 


the White House. 





are concerned, it is perfect in its propor- 
tions. 

Now, you can criticise the material be 
cause it is made of brick, painted white 
I have no doubt the architect would have 
used marble if you had given him the 
money to do it, but he was limited by the 
appropriation, and he had to put it up. 
It is regarded simply as a temporary struct- 
ure,. costing, I think, only fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Bacon. Sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Newlands. Perhaps $60,000; I, do 
not know. 

Mr. Foraker. I have heard it stated, 
however, and repeatedly, that it cost $65,- 
000. 

Mr. Gallinger. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Newlands. Then, it seems to me, it 
cost too much. 

Mr. Foraker. 
impression. 

Mr. Newlands. But so far as the de- 
sign itself is concerned, its proportions, its 
relation to the White House itself, I insist 
upon it that it could not have been more 
perfect, and that the only thing to be com- 
plained of, regardless of the question of 
cost, is as to the material of which it is 
composed. Doubtless many would have 
been better pleased had a striking struct- 
ure been placed there, but its very merit 
is its simplicity and unobtrusiveness. 

Senators have spoken of a plan that was 
on exhibition there, the plan that was 
gotten up by the army engineer in charge 
of public buildings. That elaborate design, 
involving an extensive wing upon each 
side, as did the design that was presented 
to Congress at one time by the wife of 
President Harrison, involved a very large 
expenditure of money and involved almost 
a destruction of the individuality of the 
White House itself. 

Now, here is a sample of a design cheap- 
ly secured. The army engineer in charge 
of the public buildings had in his employ 
at that time a designer, not an independent 
architect, not a man who could go out 
in the world and wrestle with others and 
secure work, but a man who, having had an 
architectural training, lacked the peculiar 
qualities which would have given him suc- 
cess in his profession, and therefore could 
be secured for a very small salary; and he 
made that great design which would have 
cost a very large sum. Suppose you had 
accepted it. You would have saved in the 
architects’ fees and you would have lost 
in the great expenditure for the building. 
That is what I say is the advantage to be 
secured by getting these men of training 
and experience. You not only get art, you 
not only get efficiency, you not only get 
perfect construction, but you also get the 
most economical construction. 

Senators have referred to the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GaALLINGeER] 
referred to it as if that Office were almost 
conducted without cost, and he hopes that 
the time will come when the construction 
of these buildings will be turned into the 
Supervising Architect's Office. The pres- 
ent Supervising Architect is one of the 
very best men who has ever occupied that 
position, but I assume he would not ac- 
cept a position yielding only $5,000 a year 
if he could contend in the world with such 
men as Carrere & Hastings or McKim, 
Mead & White. I suppose he will not 
assume that he stands in the same grade 
with them. He runs this Office, and he 
has an expenditure in this Office — 

Mr. Gallinger. I interrupt the Senator 
to say, if that be so, why should not the 
Government get in that Office this high 
talent for which the Senator is contending ? 

Mr. Newlands. Very well. Pay a man 
$50,000 and you will get it. 

Mr. Gallinger. Why should we keep an 
inferior man there who is really in charge 
of our public buildings? 

Mr. Newlands. Pay a man $50,000 and 
you will get him. 

As to the cost of that office, I do not 


Yes; that is the popular 











know what the annual expenditure for 
public buildings is. I have had no oppor; 
tunity to prepare myself on this subject. 
I came into this Chamber only a few 
moments ago and found this matter under 
discussion. _ It is a new question to me, 
but I imagine that the total expenditures 
of this country for public buildings does 
not exceed $5,000,000. Am I right, may I 
ask the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. Allison. The appropriation for the 
Supervising Architect's Office is a very 
small sum relatively; but the custom of 


the Supervising Architect’s Office is to re- 
tain § per cent of every appropriation for 
supervision, plans, etc., and therefore I 
should say that the annual expenditure 
would be more than 5 per cent upon the 
amount expended annually. 


ifr. Newlands. So it seems that now the 
commit is paying 5 per cent for the 
work that is done in the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office. From every appropriation 
that is made for a public building, costing, 
say, a million dollars, $50,000, 5 per cent, 
is set aside by the Supervising Architect 
for the expenses of the plans — super- 
vision. How can you object to 5 per cent 
being paid to men of talent outside? 


Mr. Hale. That is done for emergencies, 
general supervision, janitors, and this fee 
that the architect gets is besides that. It 
is in addition to it. That is the whole 
point of the matter. There is not a dollar 
of this sum saved by employing an archi- 
tect. It is a wise thing in a large build- 
ing to reserve something for emergencies, 
things that come up which are unanti- 
cipated, and that is always done. But the 
architect's fee is aside and independent of 
that entirely, and it does not cut off a cent 
from the building —not one cent — if you 
employ an architect. 


Mr. Newlands. As I understand, the 
architect's fees cover not only the plans, 
but the supervision. 


Mr. Hale. Only what they call the 
“architectural” work. 

Mr. Newlands. Yes; construction. 

Mr. Hale. After a building is started 


the architect does not go near it more than 
once in several weeks. 


Mr. Newlands. Well, 
Mr. Hale. Well, he does not. .But we 


do have a superintendent of buildings, and 
if it is a large building he has his subordi- 
nates, he has janitors, he has everybody 
else, and the 5 per cent is reserved to cover 
all that. But the architect has nothing to 
do with that. 

As I said, he does not appear, he does 
not show himself near the building after 
he has put his plan in and got his fees 
started; at least not often. 


Mr. wlands. The Senator 
Maine has had an entirely different 
perience among architects than I have. 


Mr. Gallinger. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, in the Tarsney Act it is specifical- 
ly provided that the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department shall super- 
intend these buildings. 

Mr. Dryden. I should like to state what 
my information is as to the practice of 
architects in superintending the construc- 
tion of a structure. 

He enters into a contract with his em- 
ployer that he will not only prepare the 
plans and designs and prepare the specifi- 
cations, but that he will superintend the 
work. Now, it is true that a great archi- 
tect does not personally go every day and 
walk over the beams and climb onto the 
different stories to look at the work, but 
‘he keeps his superintendents there to do it, 
men who are in his employment, men who 
are paid by him, and they do the work and 
they are skilled men in their work. If a 
contract is made with one of these big 
architects, those men take the place of the 
very force which it has been stated here 
the Government keeps in its architectural 
office. 


he wou!'d — 
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Mr. Hale. That is not experience, nor is 
it my experience in the erection of private 
structures. I have had to build, from the 
desires and the necessities and the ravages 
of fire within the last fifteen years, three 
pretty good sized houses. I paid the archi- 
tect for the plans, and just i him his 
percentage, a big price, but | had a con- 
tractor to manage the whole thing and 
had to pay him. The architect never in 
any way reduced by one dollar the ex- 
penses that I was at with reference to the 
supervision of the structure. It was all 
extra. And I say that the architect who 
furnishes plans for Government buildings 
is all additional. It does not take the place 
of anything. Five per cent is reserved by 
the Government, as it always was before. 


Mr. Dryden. My experience has been 
directly contrary to that of the Senator 
from Maine. I know it is customary when 
large structures are to be erected to stipu- 
late such a condition in the contract with 
the architect, that he shall furnish these 
men to examine the work as it goes on and 
certify to its correctness, and if the work 
is found to be improper it is rejected, and 
rejected on the certificate of these men 
whom the architect keeps there to act for 
him. If the Government was to enter into 
a contract with any of these big architects 
who construct these enormous buildings, 
it can make such a condition in the con- 
tract, and the architect will agree to it. 


Mr. Fairbanks. I wish to say what the 
Senator from New Jersey would be too 
modest to say, that there is nowhere, 
neither in the Senate nor anywhere else, a 
person more capable or speaking upon. this 
subject than the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey. One of the most splendid of- 
fice buildings in the United States—yes, 
one of the finest in the world—has been 
constructed by him, and while I have no 
certain knowledge upon the subject, I am 
very well satisfied to follow the better 
opinion of the Senator from New Jersey. 


Mr. Newlands. Will the Senator from 
Maine permit me to inquire whether or 
not he paid the architect to who he re- 
ferred 5 per cent commission? 


Mr. el 


Mr. Newlands. Then you paid two and 
a half per cent simply for the plans which 
did not involve supervision. 


Mr. Hale. 
am now, and greener. 
he asked. 

Mr. Newlands. Two and a half per cent 
for all these structures that you referred 
to? You spoke of having put up three. 


Mr. Hale. I paid all expenses, all inci- 
dental expenses. I found no fault with 
him. He was a very competent, bright 
architect, one of the very best, but he did 
not manage the construction of the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Newlands. 


Mr. “i 


Two and a half per cent. 


I was younger then than I 
I paid him what 


What is that? 

He did not manage the con- 
struction of the building. He turned over 
his plans to the builder. The builder em- 
ployed his joiners, his carpenters, his day 
laborers, and built the building, and when 
he had a bill to present he presented it to 
me and I paid it. But the architect did not 
manage it, and there is no necessity in these 
cases, with this bureau that we have here, 
for the architect charging for the man- 
agement of the building. 


Mr. Newlands. It is very clear to me 
that the Senator must have made an ar- 
rangement such as is often made covering 
simply the plans and involving no super- 
vision whate as to details and no re- 
sponsibility whatever as to construction. 

Now, the architect’s duties are defined 
in the annual report of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, in which he speaks of the Tarsney 
Act: 

“The law that authorizes the Secre- 
tary of .the Treasury to adopt this 
method of procuring designs, known as 
the ‘Tarsney Act, provides that in 
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‘carrying it into effect the successful 
architect is to have local supervision of 


the construction, the function of the 
office of the Supervising Architect be- 
ing of an advisory or a supervisory 


nature.” 

So that the architect is to have the local 
supervision of the construction. He is to 
have supervision of the contract, and if the 
contractor puts in inferior material he or- 
ders it to be taken out; and my experience 
is that a very valuable part of the archi- 
—- work is that which comes under this 
read, 


Mr. Gallinger. Now, Mr. President, at 
that point — 
Mr. Newlands. Let me keep the floor 


just one moment longer and I will yield. 


Mr. Gallinger. I wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to something on that very 
point. He has the report of the Super- 
vising Architect on that point, from which 
he reads? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes. 


Mr. Gallinger. If the Supervising Archi- 
tect had turned to the statute enacted in 
1893 he would have found this provision, 
which relates directly to his office: 


“That the general supervision of the 
work shall continue in the office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treas- 


ury Department, the Supervising Ar- 
chitect to be the representative of the 
Government in all matters connected 
with the erection and completion of 
such buildings, the receipt of proposals, 
the award of the contracts therefor, 
and the disbursements of moneys there- 
under, and perform all the duties that 
now pertain to his office, except the 
preparation of drawings and specifica- 
tions for such buildings.” 

It seems to me that so far as the super- 
vision is concerned, under this statute, 
which provides for competition between 
outside architects, the Supervising Archi- 
tect is specifically charged with the super- 
vision of the construction. 


Mr. Newlands. The Supervising Archi- 
tect oe not say so in his report. 


Mr. Gallinger. 
the language. 

Mr. wlands. He says ‘the architect 
is to have local supervision of the con- 
struction, the function of the office of the 
Supervising Architect being of an adv sory 
or supervisory nature.” It is true that the 
Supervising Architect represents the Gov- 
ernment, just as my agent would act for 
me if I were putting up a building. I would 
have a certain degree of control over the 
architect, but that would not involve my 
sumption of his duty in the supervision of 
the construction itself. 

Now, Mr. President, I was just getting 
to one point. I sent to the room of the 
Committee on Appropriations a few mo- 
ments ago to inquire what amount was al- 
lowed the Supervising Architect's Office 
for the supervision of the construction of 
the various public buildings of this coun 
try. I find that while the specific allow- 
ance to that Office is only $5,220, yet there 
is authorized to be paid from public-build- 
ing appropriations $300,000, making a total 
of $305,000, which is 5 per cent on — 

Mr. Allison. Six million dollars. 

Mr. Newlands. It is 5 per cent on $6,- 
000,000, and I assume that the annual ex- 
penditures of the Government for public 
buildings in this country does not exceed 
that amount. So it seems that even when 
we assign this work of making plans to 
the Supervising Architect, the plans and 
supervision of the Government buildings 
involve an expenditure of 5 per cent. 

It is true that you can pay an architect, 
if you choose, simply for his plans, and 
you can get them for a less sum than 5 
per cent; but it seems to me that no greater 
mistake could be conceived than to get a 
great design for a great building from a 
great architect, and then when the time for 


Well, he forgot to quote 


as- 
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construction comes absolutely absolve him 
from all responsibility regarding it. 


should call that in the highest degree un- 
businesslike, involving possibly great de- 
fects in construction, great defects in de- 


[Although the 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
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EMMANUEL CHURCH, NEWBURY 
FRANCIS R. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, 
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NEW ENCLOSURE FOR THE ‘“‘ GOLDEN GATE, 
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Tuis plate is copied from Blatter fir Architektur. 


AN ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE OF ART: LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION, 8T. LOUIS, MO. MR. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VILLA OF M. LACROIX, PLACE FAMARS, VALENCIENNES, FRANCE. 
M. P. DUSART, ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from /’ Architecture dans le Nord.. 
THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING : LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSI- 


TION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. E. L. MASQUERAY, ARCHITECT, NEW 
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InisH PREPONDERANCE IN TRADE Unions. — The racial heteroge- 
neity of our American population affords a rare opportunity to the 


Irishman. It will never cease to be a surprise to me that the Irish, 
who have never been allowed to govern themselves, should show among 
all the races of the earth the greatest aptitude for the control of 
political organizations. One of the most peculiar features of our 
American labor problem is found in the leadership which the Irish 
have assumed in the movement. Thus, for example, while not more 
than one-fourth of the United Mine Workers are of Irish extraction, it 
appears that more than three-fourths of the officers and organizers are 
of this stock. Curious upon this point, I have taken some pains to 
examine the available data. Two years ago the United States Indus- 
trial Commission took testimony from nearly seven hundred witnesses 
from all parts of the United States. Seventy-nine of these were rep- 
resentatives of organizedlabor. Judging by their names — an imperfect 
criterion, to be sure—thirty of these seventy-nine, or about forty per 
cent, were of Irish blood, while only twenty-eight of the labor leaders 
bore English names. The remainder were Germans or Jews. The 
American Federation of Labor annually publishes a list of officers of 
its affiliated national unions; twenty-nine out of ninety-six, or about 
thirty per cent, so listed a year ago were officered by men of Irish 
extraction. The proportion of Irish leadership varies greatly, of course, 
as between different trades and sections. «It is but natural that Irish 
trades should be officered by men of the same nationality. One would 
naturally expect the bricklayers, stone masons, lathers and plasterers, 
and street and dock laborers, to elect Irish leaders. The Irishman domi- 


sign, and great defects in the artistic per- 
fection of the building. 
debate : 
through several more pages of the Con- 0 
gressional Record, a 





The American Architect 


here been given to show that certain Sena- 
tors, and they are not the least influentia! 
on the floor of the Chamber, stand in need 


wandered along 


some very elementary instruction 
sufficient extract has the actual practice of architects.— Eps. | 
nates the building trades all over the country. Nineteen witness: s 


before the Industrial Commission represented organized labor in test 
mony concerning the Chicago strike of 1900. Of these more than ha! 
were Irish. In one hundred and twelve unions in the building trad 
in New York, about forty per cent of the officers were of the san 
nationality. Analyzing the returns from different parts of the country 
the same high proportion is manifested. In Massachusetts twelve oi 
twenty city Central Labor Unions were officered by Irish ; and of twent) 
two local unions listed for Connecticut fourteen were so officered.  ‘T'h 
Irishman tends to monopolize the situation, not alone in the distinct 
Irish trades and States, but peculiarly in proportion as the rank an 
file in the organizations are composed of the inert, non-Teutonic, un 
political peoples of the earth. He will hold his fair proportion of th 
offices in a company of Scotch, English, Swedes or Germans; but hi: 
place is securely at the head of the line in a company comprisin; 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Huns and Italians. The reasons are perfectly 
obvious: a ready command of English makes the Irishman their natura 
spokesman ; his native eloquence makes him a most effective organizer ; 
his strong sense of personal fealty makes him peculiarly faithful to the 
organization. Add to these qualities, tact, a generous good nature 
and aggressive fighting qualities, and a rare combination is the result 
They are precisely the qualities which have given the Emerald Isle so 
predominant an influence in the direction of our municipal political 
affairs. Kipling has put it well: 


“ There came to these shores a poor exile from Erin ; 
The dew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 
Yet the steamer which brought him was scarce out of hearin’ 
Ere ’twas Alderman Mike inthrojucin’ a bill.” 


One of the strangest features in the American situation, as con- 
trasted with Great Britain, is revealed by this unique position of the 
Irish. They tend to dominate and direct the policy of our American 
unions; while in the United Kingdom, they seem not only to have been 
backward, but rather unsuccessful, in the councils of the trade-union- 
ists. — W. Z. Ripley in the Atlantic. 





TureLto Woop.— Through the instrumentality of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, represented by T. K. Edwards of Chicago, its 
lumber agent, persistent and systematic plans are being made to intro. 
duce the Tupelo gum on the market, and if these efforts are successful 
certain sections of Mississippi and Louisiana will be enriched to the 
extent of millions of dollars. ‘This wood, which up to this time has 
been utilized largely in an experimental way, is indigenous to the over- 
flow sections of Mississippi and Louisiana, as well as along certain 
streams in the latter State. Mr. Edwards says regarding this wood : 
““Tupelo gum is a recent discovery as a valuable wood product. It 
abounds in the bottoms along the Tallahatchie and Yazoo rivers in 
Mississippi and in sections of territory tributary to Lutcher, La. It is 
also to be found in great quantities near the gulf coast of Mississippi. 
It grows in.the low swampy places with cypress, and has the appear- 
ance of the latter. The experiments that have been made with it 
have demonstrated that it is better than poplar and that it will take 
a mahogany finish. Recently two carloads were manufactured and 
shipped to Chicago for use in the manufacture of threshing machine 
rollers, and so successful was the test of the wood that it is to be used 
largely for this purpose in the future. Tupelo gum also makes a 
splendid flooring, because of the fine polish it will take. Owing to the 
fact that the wood is comparatively new and that the lumber com. 
panies now in the field are devoting all of their time to the manufacture 
of woods that are staple, little attention has been paid to it so far. 
There is no.doubt that, to start with, it will bring from $24 to $26 per 
thousand, delivered in Chicago, and that it will find a ready market, 
selling better than red gum, which commands about $40 per thousand, 
delivered in the same market, as soon as it is better known and more 
thoroughly appreciated. We have booked orders from the Milwaukee 
Harvesting Company, and we anticipate that, as soon as some of the 
staple woods, including poplar and cotton wood, become scarcer there 
will be a good demand for it. Some of the mill men at Memphis, in- 
cluding the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, with its branch plat at 
Berclair, Miss., are cutting large quantities of Tupelo gum, and they 
report that the demand for itis increasing. The box plants of Memphis, 
owing to the scarcity of cottonwood, are using it to some extent. 
Tupelo gum is without grain and is very hard, a fact which makes it 
capable of a very high degree of polish, and already the attention of 
the lumber manufacturers of the South is being attracted to it on an 
increasing scale. — Exchange. 





OpticaL Derects or Certain New Winpow Grass. — Peculiar 
glass in the windows of the new $250,000 factory of the Elgin National 
Watch Company may lead to a strike which will involve 500 employés. 
When the building was opened six weeks ago it was found the windows 
were of peculiar manufacture, and would admit light readily, but could 
not@® seen through. Because of the glamor in the rooms the employés 
objected when moved from the old building. Foremen advised them 
to wait until a trial had been made, and quiet was then restored. Five 
weeks’ test has resulted in ‘severe eye troubles, and, it is said, severe 
headaches. A mass meeting was held and committees appointed to 
draft a resolution for presentation to President Hulburd and Superin- 
tendent Hunter. — Chicago Tribune. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD STATIONS. 
Reed & Stem, Architects. 
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An Entrance to the Palace of Art: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. j 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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i New Enclosure for ‘‘the Golden Gate,’’ Freiberg Cathedral. 
{1902} 
Schilling & Graebner, Architects. 
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Villa of M. Lacroix, Place Famars, Valenciennes, France. 
P. Dusart, Architect. 
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The Transportation Building: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


N R. THEODORE C. VISSCHER desires to an- 
nounce that owing to the death of Mr. David W. 
Wilson, Jr., the firm name of Wilson & Visscher has 
been changed to Theodore C. Visecher and that the 
office has been removed to the Siebrecht Building, 
425 Fifth Ave., corner of 38th St. New York, March 
25, 1904. Telephone 1520, 38th St. 
\ M. MARTIN AIKEN, architect, 33 Union Sq., 
West, New York, having resigned the position 
of Consulting Architect for the Borough of Man- 
hattan (City of New York) begs to announce that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession at the 
above address. 1476 
HE partnership of Thayer and Bowser, architects, 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Mr. O. A. Thayer will open an 
office at 6 Beacon St. 
N R. FRANK S. FORSTER, architect, has opened 
an office in Mt. Clemens, Mich., and would like 
catalogues from the leading manufacturers. 
ROOKS & FERGUSON are opening up offices in 
Los Angeles, and desire to get catalogues pertain- 
ing to the building trades. 














WANTED. 
OSITION. — College graduate, four years’ experi- 
ence inconstruction and superintendence, desirer 
position with architect or builder after April 20th. 
“T. R.,” care American Architect. 1476 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMEN. — Wanted immediately, two 
draughtsmen, thoroughly competent in scale 

drawing. Apply with references and state salary 
demanded, Albert Kahn, 1117 Union Trust Building, 
Detroit, Mich, 1476 





FOR SALE. 


NEW Willams [ypewriter, never been used, 
A $100 machine, wi! sell for $70 cash. Address 


‘Typo,.”’ dmerican Architect office t.f. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Bullding News.) 


ADVANCE RO MOBS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. - Andrew Carnegie may be asked 
to increase his offer of $20,000 to $30,000 for the 
pubiic library building. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Bath, Me.— Captain James T. Morse, of Boston, and 
his nephew, Charles W. Morse, of New York UCity, 
have offered, it is said, $100,000 to the city of Bath 
toward the erection ot a $200,000 city-hall, provided 
Bath shall raise the other half. Mayor Edward H. 
Hyde has agreed to obtain the $100,000 balance. 
Details will be made public later. 


Boston, Mass.— McKim, Meade & White, of New 
York, are preparing plans for the new building for 
the N. E. Trust Co., to be erected on the site of the 
present Rialto Building on the corner of Devon- 
shire and Milk Sts. It will be a two-and-a-haif 
story building, 50’ x 100’. 

Steps towards the razing of the Rialto Building, 
corner of Devonshire and Milk Sts., will be taken 
atonce. Kidder, Peabody & Co., whose front office 
is at present in this building, wil] build a new front, 
two stories in height, which will bein keeping with 
the height of the main banking rocm ot the firm 
on Sewall Pl. 

It is rumored that the N. Y.,N. H. & H. R. R. 
contemplates leasing the old Park Square station, 
and that it is the intention of those interested to 
utilize the building for amusement purposes. This 
rumor may be without foundation, however. It is 
thought there will be quite a boom in real estate in 
this section in the next few weeks. Much property 
in Park Sq. and on Boylston St. has been sold of 
late. Two estates near Church St. on Boylston will 
be improved with new structures, and it is reported 
that a handsome hotel is to be erected in this 
vicinity. 

Brantford, Ont.—It is reported that the public 
library board has sent an appeal to Andrew Car- 
negie for $5.000 more in order to complete the new 
library building in this city. 


Brockton, Mass.—The need of a new public library 
building is most apparent to those who know about 
the institution here and its needs. 


Brooklandwood, Md.— Architect Louis R. Met- 
calfe, of New York, has completed plans for a 
palatial country residence to be erected at Brook- 
landwood, Baltimore County, for Mrs. George S. 
Brown,Jr. The plans and specifications have been 
submitted to builders for bide. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— The new Commercial High 
Schoo] is to be erected on Albany Ave., between 
“ee! and Dean Sts. Its cost will be nearly $500,- 
000. 


Canandaigua, N. ¥Y.— The contract for the mason 
work of the new Catbolic Church has been awarded 
to Frances X. McNulty. The carpenter work will 
be done by Khoda Hogan, the steel and truss work 
by the Rochester Bridge and Construction Co. It 
is estimated that the church above the foundation, 
which is already built, will cost more than $50,000. 


Chicago, I1l.—A large apartment will be built ona 
site of 150’ x 160’ at the corner of Michigan Bosle- 
vard and 5lst St., recently purchased by Collins & 
Morris. The building will be three stories high, 
97’ x 150’, and will cost $75,000. Architects, J. F. 
and J. P. Doerr. 

Critman & Welle will soon construct a three-story 
flat building at Austin Ave. and South Boulevard, 
in ak Park, after plans by J. M. Hotchkiss. It 
will be 106’ x 150’, and cost $60,000. 

William G. Kreg bas prepared plans for a three- 
story building, 60’ x 100’, to be built at the corner 
of Ainslie St. and Evanston Ave. for H. W. Dun- 
cansou. Cost, $50,000. 

Borst & Hetherington have designed a three-story 
apartment-building, 116’ x 125’, to be built for J. G. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Weeks on 66th St., near Washington Ave, 
$210,000. 

Thomas McCall has prepared plans for an apart- 
ment building to occupy the entire south side of 
50th St., from Vincennes to Forrestville Ave. M.C, 
Hunter is the owner. It is to be builtin two sec- 
tions and will be three stories high, covering 140/ x 
290’. There will be 48 suites of from four to seven 
rooms, and the cost is estimated at $150,000. Other 
Hyde Park buildings designed by the same archi- 
tect are: Three-stury building, 100’ x 160’, at the 
corner of 59th St. and Calumet Ave., for Jobn 
Jetfrey, $65,000; three-story building, 50’ x 120’, at 
the corner of 54th St. and Wabash Ave., containing 
24 suites of four to six rooms, $65,000, and anotber 
three-story building on acorner farther south, which 
is to cost $10,000. 


Cleveland, O.—The plans and specifications for the 
new Rockefeller building have been completed and 
the contract for the superstructure bas been let to 
the Thompeon-Starratt Co., of New York and Chi- 
cago. The contract price, it is understood, is nesrly 
$1,000,000. The work on the substructure is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The building when completed 
will be sixteen stories in height. 


Concord, N. H.— “The officials of the N. H. His- 
torical Society are endeavoring to arrange for 
room in the already overcrowded building, for the 
Hon. Lorenzo ‘Sabia Library of upwards of 4,000 
volumes. The valuable library which has been 
insured for years past for $35,000, can haidly find 
the accommodations it deserves in rooms already 
full to overflowing. It is hoped the Society will be 
able to erect a new structure the coming summer, 
on the adjoining lot. A building could be so con. 
structed that enlarged and safer quarters could be 
had for the present, to which additional wings 
could be made later as needs and funds increased.” 





Cost, 


Coshocton, 0.— Coshocton Presbyterians will erect 
a new $35,000 stone church. Work to begin this 
spring. 

Council Bluffs, Neb.— The action on the part of 
the senate in approving the report of the committee 
on appropriations puts an end to the fight for the 
removal of the School for the Deaf from Council 
Bluffs and will mean the erection of a new $250,000 
building at the institute to replace that destroyed 
by fire two years ago. 

Falls Creek, Pa.— Plans and specifications have 
been made by Architect Lukehart for the new 
Herald Building. 

Heusatonic, Mass.— The heirs of Theodore G. 
Ramsdell, in accordance with his wishes, stand 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
ready to erect for the town a suitable library build- 
ing and to purehase books for the same. They ask 
the town to assume the cost of maintenance, which 
will probably be done. 

Ilchester, Md.— The congregation of the Sacred 
Redeemer, commonly known as the Redemptorist 
Fathers, contemplate the erection of a monastery 
here, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in How- 
ard County, where the theological sem nary of the 
order in this country is located. The proposed site 
of the monastery is on a hillside of solid rock and 
the cost of the excavation alone, it is stated, will 
be aboat $15,000. The new monastery will be a 
handsome granite structure, and will have one of 
the most picturesque sites in Maryland. 


Ithaca, N. ¥Y.— The Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee have decided to report favorably the 
Monroe bill appropriating $250,000 for a State agri- 
cultural college in connection with Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass — Thomas Minton has sold 
to Margaret Sweeney 2,100 feet of land at the corner 
of Minton a d Cable Sts. The new owner will 
erect a dwelling. 


Kenberma, Mass.— The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad will be asked to estabtiah a new 
station on the Nantasket Beach Brauch between 
Kenberma and Surfside, and a petition is being 
circulated to that effect which is being generally 
sigaed by property owners and other interested 
parties. 

Knoxville, Ia.— The former Industrial Home, at 
this place, will become a State Hospital for In- 
ebriates. $125,000 has been appropriated for im- 
provements, and new buildings are to be erected 
and additional ground purchased. 


Lexington, Mass.— The appropriation of $27,000 
for a new primi«ry school-house has been approved 
at town meeting. 


Lowell, Mass. — Work on the new Young Women’s 
Christian Association Building, which is to be 
erected on the John St. Church site, and in which 
the old structure is to be incorporated, is now in 
operation, and will be pushed on to completion. 


Marblehead, Mass.— A new primary school-house 
is to be erected at once on Rowland St., and will 
bear the honored name of the late Samuel Roads, 
Jr., historian, legislator and for years before his 
death the foremost citizen of the town. Tbe build- 
ing will be of brick, with limestone trimmings and 
slate roof, and costing, when finished, more than 
$40,000. 

Melrose, Maes.— Plans for a hand resid 
and stable to be erected here this spring for Thos. 
tee are being prepared by Blakeslee & Andres, 

Soston, 





Miiton, Mags. —A tract of high land upon the west- 
ecly slope of Brush Hill, fronting on Brush Hill 
Koad and Fairmount Ave., opposite the estate of 
Philip M. Saltonstall, has been sold to Dr. Joel E. 
Goldthwait. The property contains a small dwell- 
‘og house upon Fairmount Ave. which will be used 





asa coachman’s cottage by the purchaser, who will 
build directly upon the western part of the property 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
a handsome private residence for his own occu- 
pancy. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— The plans of Architects Buem- 
ming & Dick have been accepted for the new Ist 
Ward school which will be a brick, stone, stee) and 
concrete structure containiug 18 rooms and not to 
exceed $67,500 in cost. 

Competitive plans for the $40,000 addition to the 
11th Ward primary school on 19th Ave. and Maple 
St. have been submitted by George C. Ehlers, Van 
Ryn & De Gellecke and Henry G. Lotter. 

New York, N. ¥.—C. B. J. Snyder, chief architect 
of the Board of Education, has filed plans for a 
new five-story school-building, 63’ x 71’, to be built 
on 114th St., near 3d Ave., and designed as an »nnex 
to relieve the present Public School No. 57 in E. 
115th St. The new structure is to cost $70,000. 


Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥.— Plans are being prepared 
by a city architect for the construction of addi- 
tional buildings on W. K. Vanderbilt’s [dle Hour 
estate, to cost $200,000. It is reported that the 
carriage and stable buildings and the several cot- 
tages eccupied by Mr. Vanderbilt’s superintendent 
and other employés, which are constructed princi- 
pally of wood, will be replaced by buildings of stone 
and brick. 

Oberlin, O.—A new chapel, to cost $95,000, and to 
be a memorial of a former president of Oberlin 
College, Charles G. Finney, is to be erected by 
F. Finney, of Milwaukee, to replace the college 
chapel built in 1894, and destroyed by fire last year. 


Ottawa, Ont.— A new school-house will be erected 
at the corner of Superior and Guion Sts. Architect 
Kesson White is preparing the plans, which will be 
completed shortly, when bids for the construction 
will be asked for. 

Paterson, N. J.— Work on the new building for 
the Y. M. C. A. will soon be started if the present 
plans are carried out. The building will be erected 
on the site of the old one on Ellison St., and will be 
of granite, four stories high. It will cost $125,000. 
The first floor will contain a reception-room, read- 
ing rooms, ladies’ rooms, and a social parlor. The 
gymnasium will also occupy part of the first floor 
and extension. On the second floor will be an 
auditorium, The fourth floor will be used as a 
dormitory. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Boston Society of Architects. 
ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. 


Twenty-first Annual Competition. 





The examination for the Rotch Travelling-Scholar- 
ship will be held at the Boston Architectural Club, 
14 Somerset Street, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 18th and 19th, at nine o’clock A. M. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age, must 
have worked during two years in Massachusetts in 
the employ of an architect resident in Massachu- 





COMPETITIONS. 





setts, and will be required to pass preliminary exam- 
inations upon the following subjects: — 

I. Construction, Theory and Practice. 
examination.) 

II. An Elementary Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. (Written examination.) 

R History of Architecture. (Written examina- 
tion. 

1V. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

Candidates who pass in these preliminary examina- 
tions will be asked to present themselves on the 
Saturday following, for the competition in Design. 

Candidates who have passed in the preliminary 
examinations since 1897 are eligible for admission to 
the competition in Design without re-examination. 

The successful candidate in each yearly examina- 
tion receives from the Trustees of the Scholarship 
annually, for two years, $1,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study; provided always that the 
beneficiary shows such fitness and diligence as may 
be required of him. 

The Boston Society of Architects has offered the 
sum of $75 as a second prize. 

Candidates are required to register their names 
with the Secretary of the Committee three days 
before the opening of the examinations. 

Any further information concerning the Scholar- 
ship can be obtained upon application to 

Cc. H. BLACKALL, Secretary, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


(Written 


1476 





Ye competition for the Beaux-Arts Scholarship, 
open to all American draughtsmen under twenty- 
eight years of age, will begin on Saturday, April 16th. 
For information, apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 E. 33d St., New York. 1476 








PROPOSALS. 
OURTHOUSE. 
(At Yankton, 8. D.) 


Bids will be received April 18 by the Bd. Co. 
Cowmrs. for erecting a courthouse here, C. L. LAW- 
RENCE, Co. Aud, W. R. Parsons & Son Co., arcbts , 
Des Moines, Ia. 1476 


Bas 
[At Kingstree, 8. C.) 
Bids will be received April 18 by the Bd. Co. 
Comrs. for erecting a jail and equipping same with 
steel cells. Chas. C. Wilson, architect, Columbia. 
J. N. HAMMET, Clk. 1476 


—_—— 








[At Waverly, Ia.) 


Bids are wanted April 20 for erecting a two-story 
school. Murphy & Ralston, archts., Waterloo. 
1476 





— 
[At Fort Morgan, Ala.] 
Fort Morgan, Ala. Sealed proposals will be received 
until April 21, 1904, for construction of post ex- 
change building and extension and alterations in 
guard-house building here. Separate bids for each 
building complete must be submitted. Specifications 
and plans furnished on application. A. D. RAY- 
MOND, Q. M. 1476 
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PROPOSALS. 





EMENT, ETC. 
(At Portland, Me.) 

U. S. Eagineer Office, 537 Congress St., Portland, 
Me. Sealed proposals for cement, broken stone and 
sand will be received here until April 18, 1904. 
Information furnished onapplication. S. W. ROESS- 
LER, Maj., Engrs. 1476 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 

{At Kavanaaogh, Ky.) 
U. S. En zineer Office, Room 415, Customhouse, Cin- 
cianati, O. Sealed proposals for furnishing about 
2,500 barrels American Portland cement, at Kavan- 
augh, Ky., for use at Dam No. 2, Big Sandy River, 
will be received here uatil April 16,1904. Infor- 
mation farnished by LIEUL. COL. ERNEST H. 

RUFFNER, Engrs. 1476 


ORMAL SCHOOL. 
{At Kearney, Neb.) 


tids will be received April 26 by the State Bd. 
Educ. at Lincoln for erecting the Kearney Normal 
School; bids will be received on Bedford stone, arti- 
ficial, pressed and common brick; probable cost, 
$50,000. Geo. A. Berlingnof, archt., Beatrice. 


477 
OCK AND GUIDE WALLS. 

(At Wellsville, 0.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for building lock walls and guide walis for 
Dam No. 8, Ohio River, about two miles above Wells- 
ville, O., in accordance with the river and harbor act 
of June 13, 1902, which provides $190,000 for said 
work, will be received here until April 27, 1904. 
Information furnished on application. GEO . 

ZINN, Major, Engrs. 1477 





OCK GATE AND ANCHORAGE. 
(At Pittsbargh, Pa.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sealed pro- 
posals for building and delivering in the harbor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a steel lock gate and anchorage will 


be receivei here until April 28, 1904. Informa- 

tion farnished onapplication. W. L.SIBERT, Capt., 

Engrs. 1477 
EWER. 


[At Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
Office Board of Public Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board uatil April 29, 1904, for constructing a 
public sewer along the line of the West Side Ditch 
(so called) including pump pit, sluice gates, gates, 
pamp saction and discharge pipes, etc., according to 
the planus and specifications on file at the office of the 
City Engineer. All proposals must be made upon 
blanks that will be furnished upoa application at the 
office of the Board. By order of the Board. JAMES 
E. KEEGAN, President. L. W. ANDERSON, City 
Engineer. Attest: JNO.C. BROWN, Clerk. 1477 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 2, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 231 day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
tric conduits and wiring and elevators) of U. S. 
Marine Hospital Building at Savannah, Ga.,in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of whieh 
may be had at this office or the office of the Cus- 
todian, U. S. Marine Hospital at Savannah, Ga.. at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1476 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 28th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for furnishing and placi g the lighting fixtures for 
the U. 8S. Mint /new) at Denver, Colorado, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be obtained at this office at the discretion of 
the Supervieing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1476 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 11th day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. 
Post-office at Durham, N. C., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Durham, N. C., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOK, Supervising Archi- 
tect. 1477 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 26, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until) 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 17th day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the U.S. Post-office at Anniston, Alabama, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification. copies of 
which may be had at this office, or the office of the 
Custodian at Anniston, Alabama, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYIAOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1476 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1904. Notice 
is hereby given that the time for opening the bids 
for the construction (except beating apparatus) of 
the U. S. Post-office and Court-house at Deadw ‘ 
South Dakota, bas been extended from April 18, 1904, 
to 3 o’clock P.M., May 12, 19094. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1476 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 

(At Boston Neck, R. I.) 
U. S. Engineer Oftice, Newport, R. I. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing and delivering Portland cement, 
broken stone and sand at Boston Neck, R. I., will be 
received here until April 19, 1904. Information 
furnished on application. J. H. WILLARD, Maj., 

Engrs. 1476 








OCKHOUSES. 
[At Charleston, W. Va.) 
U. 8S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for building two lockhouses at Lock No. 6, 
Kanawha River, about four miles below Charleston, 
W. Va., will be received here until April 18, 1904. 
GEORGE A. ZINN, Maj., Engrs. 1476 


Dae AND SHERIFF'S RESIDENCE. 
[At Jamestown, N. D.) 
Proposals will be received until May 16 by the 
Board of County Commissioners for erecting a jail 
and sheriff’s residence, cell work in jai), boiler-hou«e 
complete, except boilers, boiler and steam plant. 
ANDREW BLEWETT, County Auditor. 1477 








LTERATIONS TO COLLEGE. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
Proposals will be received until May 2 by Alrick 
H. Man, Chairman Executive Committee of the col- 
lege at the department of education, for repairs and 





alterations to Normal College buildings. 1477 


) plehrenaal QUARTERS. 
(At Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.] 
Office Constructing Q. M., Burlington, Vt. Sealed 
proposais will be received until April 25, 1904, for 
constructing, heating, plumbing, gaspiping and elec- 
tric wiring of two double sete officers’ quarters, 
constructing, geepiping and electric wiring of one 
quartermaster’s storehouse and construction of 
one quartermaster’s storehouse and one quarter- 
master’s workshop at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 
Information furnished on application. CAPTAIN 
T. B. LAMOREDX, Q. M., Burlington, Vt. 1477 


IGHT STATION. _ 





[At Sapelo, Ga.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Lighthouse Engineer, Charleston, S. C., umtil April 
20, 1904, for furnishing the materials and labor of 
all kinds necessary for the construction, erection and 
delivery of the buildings for the Sapelo Light Station, 
Ga., in aceordance with specifications, copies of 
which, with blank proposals and other informat‘on, 
may be had upon application to CAPT. G. P. HOW. 
ELL, corps of engrs., U.S. A., engr. 1476 
DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
(At Fort Washington. Md.) 
Office of Constructing Q. M., U.S. Army, Fort Wash. 
ington,Md. Sealed proposals will) be received at this 
ottice until April 25, 1904, for the construction of 
an addition and alterations to the hospital at Fort 
Washington, Md. Information regarding plans and 
specifications may be obtained at this office, at the 
office of the depot quartermaster, Baltimore, Md., 
and at the office of the depot quartermaster, Phila. 
a ay Pa. F. L. DENGLER, constructing Q. M., 
. “a 





S.A. 14 
OAT SHOP. 
[At Bremerton, Wash.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 


Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 23, 1904. for constructing a three-story 
brick building about 308 by 64 feet at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. MORDECAI T. EN- 
DICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1477 


UILDING. 





[At Charleston, S. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau 0 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 23, 1904, for constructing a two-story 
brick and stee) fireprvof building with one-story wing 
and brick chimney at the navy yard, Charleston, S.C. 
Plans and specifications will be furnished by the com- 
mandant of the navy yard named upon deposit of $15 
as security for their return. MORDECAI T. ENDI- 
COTT, Chief of Bareau. 1477 


CHOOL. 
(At Crescentville, 0.) 
Bids will be received April 26 by the Bd. Educ. 
for erecting a two-story brick scbool. 1476 








AVING. 
[At Pacific Grove, Cal.) 
Bids will be received May 9 by FE. B. Lewie, City 
Clk., forconstructing 5,269feet pavement. Estimated 
cost, $20,646. 1476 


(oun THOUSE. wre . 7 
(At Clinton, N.C.) 
Proposals will be received until A pri) 20 for erect: 


ing @ courthouse by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 1476 
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For the Regular Edition - 
ss #6 International Edition 


e Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


- - ~ Maroon. 


- - - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annaal Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 


The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In ev’ 
ites being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
,ature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 


ry case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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ELLING 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following... 
-- - CODE OF ETHICS... 
“e Prepared in Conformity with the 
3% Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its Members by 
“is the Boston Society of A-vhitects, 
was ... eee Br ees 


ens 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 2 
+ + 1895... 


SgcTION 1. No Member should enter inte 

engi in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “owner.’ 

+. 

SEcTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond 


* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw: 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 


SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attemp' 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membe1 
to criticise in the public prints the professional] 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

« 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

7 

SxcTion 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake 

. 

Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sienal education and render all possible heir 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stuctents 
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What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 





** Review of Reviews "' 


architecture.”’ 


‘“‘The most interesting of all Ameri- 
can publications in the field of 
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‘* The Nation"’ 


can works on architecture.’’ 


*‘One of the most important Ameri- 





‘Architectural Review ’’ 
[London] 


‘* This great work.”’ 





** The Builder ”’ 
[London] 


‘« Of great value.’’ 





** Building News’’ 
[London] 


‘Beautifully printed and well 
lineated.”’ 


de- 
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** Irish Builder’’ 
[Dublin] 


‘“‘Of superior excellence and g 
usefulness.”’ 


reat 





** Journal of the R. I. B. A.’’ 
[London] 


will continue the series.”’ 


‘“*We can only hope the publishers 





“N.Y. Tribune ’’ 


tive work.”’ 


‘“‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 





**N. Y. Evening Post’”’ 


ceeding number.’’ 


‘*Grows in interest with every suc- 
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*“*Art Interchange ”’ 


‘«One cannot but marvel at the ex 
and value of the contents.”’ 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 





tent 


PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 








+6 N. Y. Times ”’ 





‘*Needs only to be better known in 
order to secure a wider audience.”’ 


PHOTO-GELATINE. 











Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry 
weight, calls the ‘Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a fine, even a 
monumental, piece of work,’’ 





and says that 


work has been ‘‘well worth doing’? and has been 
‘*admirably done. 


PHOTO-GRAVURE. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
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